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FASHION STORE OF THE SOUTH 
FOR 103 YEARS 
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1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital” chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 


(including check sheets). school groups. 








Encourage health-on-the-home-front 
among your groups. 
Send for these special aids today. 


U WERE never busier. But like thousands of 

\ teachers who realize the need for teaching phys- 

ical fitness, you never relax your efforts, And we are 

more than glad to contribute to those efforts with 
our carefully planned teaching helps. 


Check the three types of material described above. 


2. DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 





3. PERSONAL GROOMING 
(Far High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, Grooming 
for the Job chart, student leaflets and 
grooming guides. 


Let this free teaching material come to the 
aid of your Physical Fitness Programs! 


Pick out the ones that fit in with your particular 
groups. Then let us prove to you how much we can 
help to simplify your programs. 


These teaching aids include attractive colored wall 
charts, student material and teaching pamphlets. All 
are available to you free. Just fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. Your request will be 
taken care of without delay so that you can use this 
material to the best advantage in your very vital 
Physical Fitness activities. 


—_ 
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Please send me FREE 
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2. (1 Dental Health 


3. [) Personal Grooming 
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—on the blueprints. But 
our engineers have always 
stood out for field trials as 
the only real test. 


If you could visit it today, you'd see tanks plunging 
through water, half-tracks slewed around at im- 
possible angles. They are proving their good points 
and showing up the bugs that might cause trouble. 


GENERAL Motors 





Plenty of products look good 


Ordinary road tests weren’t stiff 
enough. So, long ago, General Motors 
built the first automotive Proving 
Ground as a real aid in making more 
and better things for more people. 






There is plenty of rough going 

these days, on all fronts. But 
pretested mechanized equipment is 
taking the worst the terrain bas to 
offer, and is coming back for more ! 


% Sa 


The Proving Ground is a 1245-acre 
outdoor laboratory, crowded with 
driving hazards. Cobblestones, 
grades, curves, bumps — everything 
here to show up the weaknesses or 
prove the strength of cars and trucks. 












“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK + CADILLAC 
FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


BODY BY FISHER - 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR=NBC Network 
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a ee eager to improve our 
ntry's living Standards and to 

contribute to its Progress 


This ideg helped to make Ameri 
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ob family in. It proved its nia 
= phon»: will Prove its worth to 

US again and again in the 
Peacetime years chead. 
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Pa0fof the Mullin 


You've got the right idea, Son. The 
way to tell if anything’s good is to 
try it. That’s what we do—and 
here’s how our testing has proved 


its worth. 





Then everything changed — 
literally with a bang! New war 
machines appeared, alli: need 
of tests that might mean every- 
thing to our fighting men. The 
Proving Ground was ready. 


Such things are Possible 



























NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy's Life and Open Road 
for Boys. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations; Room 14-201-D, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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HIGHWAY’ _ 
TRANSPORTATIO 


On Freed 
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... this large, 


full-color Wall Display 


“HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION on PARADE” 


Every teacher will want this attractive and unusual 
wall display, lithographed on heavy paper, in full 
colors, and measuring more than eight feet wide. 
You can thumb tack it to class room walls, full width 
—or you can cut it apart for placing in narrow wall 
spaces. All we ask is that you enclose a dime, wrapped 
in paper, to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 


GREYHOUND 
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We have a few thousand ready for immediate mail- 
ing—but if the demand is especially heavy, you may 
have to wait until additional copies are printed. Please 
don’t request more than one for each class room. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of “‘High- 
way Transportation On Parade”. Please enclose a dime wrapped in 
paper to cover handling and mailing. 
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YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 
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Universal Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 

ve Office and Library Furniture 





URING these difficult times we are more than 
D ever determined to provide SERVICE that is 
dependable, thorough, and prompt, for your school 
supply needs. It is difficult, of course, to keep all 
items always in our warehouse stocks for immedi- 
ate delivery, but we shall take every possible pre- 


caution to fill your needs completely, quickly and 


continuously. 


Our staff, fully experienced in the school buyer’s 
problems, will welcome any opportunity to be of 
assistance. 

Send for our latest catalog! 
JOHN H. PENCE CO. 


P. O. Box 863, Roanoke, Va. 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Exclusive distributor for 


tmeucan Sealing Company 
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how much WHITE LIGHT 


The lamp has a 100-watt bulb in it 
and the lump of coal weighs one 
pound. 


Pulverized and blown into the big 
boiler of a modern power-plant, a 
pound of coal* provides enough 
steam to generate one kilowatt-hour 
of electricity. 


That much electricity, in turn, will 
light the lamp for ten hours—long 
enough to read this newspaper and a 
couple of novels. Or it will run a 
small radio for 25 hours, a food mixer 
for 13 hours, a washer for almost 7. 


“So what?” you say. The point is 
this, 25 years ago, it took about 
three times as much coal to produce 
a kilowatt-hour of electricity as it 
does today! 


The efficiercy which gets several 
times as much white light from black 
coal has benefited YOU in many ways. 





_in a pound of BLACK COAL? 


It has made your electric service 
better and cheaper year by year. It 
has met tremendous wartime de- 
mands for electric power, without 
delay, shortages or rationing. It has 
held the price of electricity at an all- 
time low, while other costs went up. 


These results come from the sound 
business management of the nation’s 
light and power companies—and 
from the hard work of men and 
women who know their business. 
The same companies are preparing 
for even greater accomplishments 
tomorrow. 





*Some plants use less than 1 pound; some more, because of 
differences in coal and equipment. The nation-wide average 
is 1.3 pounds per kilowatt-hour. 
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BRITANNICA now offers you 





five great Teaching Aids 





Here is the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA easy-to-use 
family of authoritative reference works: 


] ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The world’s greatest reference library . . . faithfully 
chronicling history ... presenting the knowledge of the 
universe completely and authoritatively. Its 24 great 
volumes have been the aid of educators teaching 


millions of people. 


2, BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Time and time again teachers turn to its 12 complete 
volumes for help in instructing children of elementary 
and junior high school age. Facts and pictures. Pre- 
pared by experts . . . containing more than 50,000 


references and 5000 illustrations. 


3 BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS 


A student can view the world between the covers of this 
complete atlas . . . find quick location of any place on 
the globe... enjoy studying 126 new maps in full color. 
Thorough summaries of World Trade and Resources. 
... Geographical statistics charted and compared. ... 
Indexed, with 100,000 entries. 


4 BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


A million-word, 832-page, single-volume encyclopaedia 
profusely illustrated. . .. Here at your finger-tips is a 
single source for latest current events . . . a quick refer- 
ence to what happened in 1944— World War IL, politics, 
medicine, labor, business, art, religion, education and 
science. A must in any.school! (All Britannica vol- 


umes are tough and durable for constant daily use.) 


5 BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 


Two complete sets, each containing 10 separately 
printed Units of Study. Keyed to the articles in 
BriTANNICA JUNIOR, these helpful study booklets were 
created only after exhaustive research by experts in 


elementary school curriculum building. 
* 


No school today should be without these compre- 
hensive teaching aids, published only by the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA under the imprima- 
tur of the University of Chicago, and used by 
leading educators everywhere. For complete in- 
formation on how this 5-point program will help 
your school, mail the attached coupon today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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| 20 N. Wacker Drive (Educational Dept.), Chicago 6, Illinois ! 
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Teaching Aids. No obligation, of course. 
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3 GOLDEN RULES 








. . . that will make wartime 


traveling easier for everyone 





1 Reserve your room well ahead... . 
@ advising time of arrival and day of 
departure. 


Cancel reservations promptly, if you 
find you can’t use them. 





~ 


On the day you leave, release your 
room as early as possible. 


~ 








Hotel John Marshall Murphy Hotel 
Richmond Hotel William Byrd Hotel 


RICHMOND HOTELS, Inc. 








—| 
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Prepare Now for Veterans Education 


F the approximately 15,000,000 persons who 

will have served in the armed forces of the 

United States during the present war, about 
two-thirds have had less than a high school educa- 
tion. Dr. Howard Dawson, Director of Rural Serv- 
ice for the National Education Association, estimates 
that about 525,000 of these have attained less than 
the fourth grade level in school; about 4,400,000 
have had from four to eight years of schooling; and 
about 5,000,000 have had some high school educa- 
tion but have not graduated. 


HESE figures show the necessity of re-examining 
x our plans for the education of returning veterans. 
Much attention has been given to educational oppor- 
tunities for veterans on the college level, but little has 
been done to see that proper provision is made for the 
educational needs of the 10,000,000 veterans who 
have had less than a high school education. Already 
about 1,000,000 veterans have been discharged from 
the armed forces. More are returning daily. Already 
serious problems have developed here and there from 
attempts to place veterans in grade school classrooms. 


HE “‘GI”’ Bill makes available to returning veterans 

money to take advantage of educational oppor- 
tunities, but the individual veteran can use this aid 
only when he can find educational facilities which fit 
his needs. A majority of the veterans most in need 
of further education are from rural and small urban 
communities where the difficulties of making proper 
provisions are greatest. 


HE problem of providing for these under-educated 
veterans will be particularly acute in the South, 
including Virginia. This is true for two reasons: 
|. Because our educational attainment is much 
lower than that for the nation as a whole, we 
shall have a much larger proportion of veterans 
with less than a high school education; 

2. Because our educational facilities are so inade- 
quate, particularly in rural areas, the provision 
of proper instruction for adults at the high 
school level and below presents a tremendous 
problem. 

Yet, somehow, and quickly, ways must be found to 
provide the proper type of adult education to help 
our returning fighters to prepare themselves for ap- 
propriate civilian occupations and to adjust them- 
selves to community life. 


R. DAWSON has made the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. Each State Legislature should now provide the funds 
for the personnel in the State Department of Education to 
work with the responsible federal agencies and veterans 
organizations for the guidance of veterans seeking further 
education, and to stimulate local school systems to make 


the necessary facilities of adult education type to accom- 
modate the veterans. 

2. Funds should be provided to help local school sys- 
tems and State institutions get started in providing the 
necessary facilities. Remember that if the local schools 
and State institutions can get started the tuition fees from 
the Federal Government will go far in supporting the edu- 
cational programs. If this isn’t done and done now many 
veterans are going to be seriously neglected and anything 
oe say or do about it in the future will probably be in 
order. 

3. State Legislatures should now enact legislation to au- 
thorize the State Board of Education or some other appro- 
priate body, either designated by law or authorized by law, 
to accredit schools to offer education for veterans according 
to definite adequate standards or accreditation. Many States 
are now placing on the accredited lists submitted to the 
Veterans Administration any and all public and private 
schools and colleges. The record “stinks to High Heaven.” 
But the record is nothing compared to what it will be 
when the veterans find out what has happened to them. 

Under present conditions unless the States take appropri- 
ate action, many “fly-by-night” schools are going to 
established whose chief accomplishment will be to get the 
veteran’s money without the quality of service to which he 
is entitled. 

4. The Governor and the Chief State School Officer 
should at once convene a conference of the appropriate 
public and private agencies of the State, and draft appro- 
priate legislation and get immediate action. In my opinion 
corroborated by many other responsible persons, anything 
short of this action will be gross neglect of a patriotic duty. 


R. LANCASTER and the State Department of 

Education are fully aware of the importance of 
proper provision for returning veterans and plans are 
now under way to extend and expand adult educa- 
tional facilities to meet this need. Governor Darden 
no doubt will give this movement his full support. 
No amount of foresight at the state level, however, 
will take the place of effective educational leader- 
ship in each division and each community. 


TEPS ought to be taken now to inventory the edu- 

cational attainment and probable needs of those 
in the armed forces from each community. On the 
basis of this knowledge of the probable needs of re- 
turning veterans flexible plans ought to be developed 
for the establishment of adult courses at the requisite 
level in both general and vocational education. 
Most of these courses probably will need to be op- 
erated as part-time or evening courses. 


HE possibility of utilizing veterans as instructors 

and counselors should not be overlooked. They 
will have a better insight into the psychology and 
needs of their fellow veterans than any non-veteran 
could have and school staffs will be strengthened 
greatly by the addition of properly-qualified veterans. 
Plans should include provision of modern aids to 
learning as well as of highly competent instruction. 
Army and Navy surplus supplies of projectors, re- 
cordings, and other visual aids should be utilized 
and additional aids developed for the particular needs 
of demobilized personnel. 
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Language Lessons War Has ‘Taught 


by Freperick B. Acarp 
Princeton University 


URING the first year or so 
D after Pearl Harbor, as we 

struggled frantically to rec- 
tify our technological unprepared- 
ness and assume our share of the 
global struggle to save humanity, 
we remained pitifully unaware of 
our linguistic needs. In the busi- 
ness of teaching languages there 
was a new depression and talk of 
the advisability of language teach- 
ers ‘‘re-tooling’’ for the teaching 
of mathematics, physics, photog- 
raphy—any subjects which would 
“contribute directly to equipping 
our young men for the fight.”’ 


Somebody Saw the Light 


But at last, in what seems to 
have been the nick of time, some- 
body saw the light, and that some- 
body was the General Staff of the 
U. S. Army. Men were going to 
be needed in various branches and 
services of our armed forces who 
possessed a working knowledge of 
the languages and peoples of re- 
gions where it was likely our forces 
would eventually be operating. 
Where were these men who could 
enter foreign lands equipped with 
the power to deal with the inhabi- 
tants in their own tongue? We 
didn’t have them— we hadn't 
taught them. Thus, normal classi- 
fication within the Army could 
never hope to uncover them in 
anything like sufficient number. A 
training program had to be set up. 
Accordingly in the initial blueprint 
of the Army Specialized Training 
Program, there was included a For- 
eign Area and Language Study 
Curriculum. 

The planners of this curriculum, 
perhaps by some sort of fortunate 
instinct, addressed themselves for 
consultation not to representatives 
of traditional Janguage-teaching in 
the schools or colleges of the coun- 
try but to the Committee for the 
Intensive Language Program of the 
American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. Just what was the Inten- 
sive Language Program? It was 
a civilian training project which 
had already been in operation two 
years, for the purpose of teaching 
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interested and qualified students so- 
called exotic languages not tradi- 
tionally taught in our schools: 
Russian, Japanese, Malay, Swahili, 
etc. All this was the brain-child 
of a closely knit group of American 
linguistic scientists who for years 
had been working in their labora- 
tories on the description and classi- 
fication of the world’s little-known 
tongues. Now, at last, emerging 
from the lab, they had carried their 
techniques into the classroom. And 
their techniques had been worked 
out to justify and implement the 
perfectly simple position that the 
study of foreign languages had bet- 
ter yield knowledge of those lan- 
guages. 

They maintained that the reason 
for failure in the past was faulty 
method: that the learning of a lan- 
guage must be in accord with nat- 
ural processes—the child learns his 
mother tongue first through his 
ear, then through his mouth, then 
through his eyes, and later, con- 
sciously, through analysis of its 
grammatical structure. So the ma- 
ture person, swifter than the un- 
comprehending child because he can 
bring his intellect to bear, must 
nevertheless learn a second language 
through the same essential steps, 
that is, by learning to understand 
and speak it before his attention is 
diverted to the written word, an 
arbitrary symbol of something 
which has meaning only in the 
realm of spoken utterance. Such 
was their position, and they were 
reviving, revitalizing, the good old 
Direct Method by adding to it the 
new discoveries of their science, 
the equipment of their laboratory, 
and the new element of time,— 
time for the individual to imitate, 
to memorize, to practice—the so- 
called intensive element. So they 
had their students on the Inten- 
sive Language Program devoting 
50-60 hours a week—their full 
time—to the language under an 
instructional team consisting of a 
trained technical linguist and a 
native-speaking “informant.” 
What’s more, they were getting 
results, and the Army thought they 


had something there. 

Of course, this was intensive 
study with a vengeance, and the 
Army wasn’t prepared to go that 
far in its directives for Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program. For 
one thing, the trainees were not 
scheduled to devote all their time 
to language, but were to divide it 
somewhere near equally between 
language and so-called area-study, 
in which they would be made fa- 
miliar with the geography, peo- 
ple and institutions of regions 
where a particular language was 
spoken. However, after consulta- 
tion with the linguists of the In- 
tensive Language Program, the 
Army did come up with a general 
directive to the colleges where 
Army Specialized Training lan- 
guage programs were to be set 


up. 
What the Army Wanted 


Said the Army to the colleges: 
You will impart to these soldiers 
a command of the colloquial 
spoken form of the language; such 
command implies ability to speak 
the language fluently, accurately, 
and with something close to native 
pronunciation; and it implies prac- 
tically perfect comprehension of 
the language as spoken by natives. 
Experience has shown, the directive 
went on, that with proper meth- 
ods such command can be achieved 
in six to nine months. We are pro- 
viding for fifteen contact-hours of 
language-study per week, and these 
can be effectively apportioned as 
follows: (1) one-hour demon- 
strations, three days a week, by 
the senior instructor, on the pro- 
nunciation, grammar and word- 
formation of the language; (2) 
two-hour drill-sessions, six days a 
week, in the presence of a drill- 
master who is a colloquial speaker 
of the language, preferably native 
born. Work in drill-sessions is to 
be supervised by the senior instruc- 
tor, to assure that it is keyed to 
demonstrations on structure. It is 
crucially important that the num- 
ber of trainers in drill-sessions be 
kept small; in no case should there 
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be more than ten. The drill-mas- 
ters need not be trained teachers; 
their chief function is to speak 
their own language; care must be 
taken to prevent them from mis- 
interpreting their role and en- 
deavoring to teach the structure of 
the language. 

Fairly soon after the program 
got under way, popular interest in 
it became widespread. As the new- 
ly acquired linguistic prowess of 
these ““GI Joes’’ began to be no- 
ticed, people asked: “‘Why can’t 
they teach foreign languages that 
way during normal times?’’ And 
teachers began to ask: “‘If 
we can’t follow this sys- 


erating. In addition to visiting 
many classes in many languages, 
we devoted as much time as pos- 
sible to conferring with college ad- 
ministrators, local directors of lan- 
guage programs, teachers, and in- 
dividual trainees. 


It Worked 


Here is the significant fact, 
which in our minds amply justified 
the whole experiment: results 
achieved seem to have been in di- 
rect correlation to careful planning 
and supervision of the course; to 
competent work by both instruc- 


elements of the Army Specialized 
Training Program language curric- 
ulum they thought could fruitfully 
be introduced into post-war lan- 
guage-teaching, they agreed first of 
all that the incorporation could 
not and ought not be wholesale; 
that certain immediate Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program objec- 
tives, admittedly designed to fill 
practical military needs, would nat- 
urally be abandoned. and they re- 
affirmed their belief that the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
foreign cultures is a primary aim 
of language study within the 
framework of a liberal edu- 
cation. Their experience 





tem completely, what as- 
pects of it, if any, ought we 
to adopt in our post-war or 
civilian teaching of lan- 
guages?’’ At the same time 
some misunderstanding was 
created by popular articles 
about the system, which 
gave the impression that 
‘‘magical’’ new methods had 
been discovered and a new 
educational ‘“‘quickie’’ de- 
veloped, which materially 
lessened the time and effort 
required to master a_ sec- 
ond language. The consid- 
erable progress made in three 
months of hard, intensive 
work under this system was 
unfairly compared with the 
results of pre-war language- 
study lasting several years, 


ing article. 


Language teachers and other teachers will 
catch a new vision of the possibilities of lan- 
guage work in the schools from this stimulat- 
It is based on a paper prepared 
by Professor Agard for the Conference on 
Inter-American Relations which was held in 
Richmond on January 13, 1945, under the 
sponsorship of The National Education As- 
sociation, the Virginia Education Association, 
Virginia Chapter American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Modern Language As- 
sociation of Virginia, and Virginia colleges. 
The author, who is a specialist in Portuguese, 
was a member of the staff of the Modern 
Language Association Survey of Language 
Classes in the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram, and he has since been chosen to par- 
ticipate in the forthcoming study of the re- 
sults of teaching methods which will be con- 
ducted over a period of two and one-half 
years by the University of Chicago. 


with the achievements of 
the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program had, however- 
ever, convinced them that 
the acquisition of all-round 
language proficiency, includ- 
ing the ability to read, in- 
volves a command of the 
spoken form of the lan- 
guage as an initial objective. 
In recognition of this prin- 
ciple, they were ready to 
recommend adoption of in- 
tensive plans of language in- 
struction for regular stu- 
dents to include the follow- 
ing elements of the Army 
Specialized Training Pro- 
gram method: 
1) a large number of con- 
tact hours per week; 
2) very small drill-classes, 
sectioned according to 





even though the actual 
amount of time spent in a 
three-month Army term exceeded 
that devoted to a two-year course 
under normal conditions. Nor 
was account taken of other factors 
such as the size of classes: ten or 
less in the ‘“‘new’’ system as con- 
trasted with twenty-five to forty 
in the “‘old’. 


Nevertheless, it was plain that 
advantage ought to be taken of 
whatever was novel and useful in 
the new program. So, in February, 
1944, the Commission on Trends 
in Education of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association appointd a group 
of six foreign-language teachers, of 
whom I had the privilege of be- 
ing one, to make a survey, through 
personal visits, of as many as pos- 
sible of the institutions where 
Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram language-programs were op- 
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tors and drill-masters; to boldness 
and ingenuity of method; to stu- 
dent enthusiasm and morale. 
Wherever such optimal conditions 
prevailed, a very considerable ma- 
jority of the trainees did acquire 
the ability to express themselves 
with fluency and with reasonable 
accuracy in a language with which 
they had no previous recognizable 
contact. These results, while by 
no means claimed as miraculous, 
nor even spectacular, were very 
generally gratifying to teachers in 
charge of the programs and to the 
trainees themselves—a pleasure 
which has been expressed anew and 
with added weight by soldiers 
writing back to the colleges from 
foreign areas. 


When we specifically asked local 
teachers and administrators what 


the ability and progress 
of the individual students; 

3) the use of native, or completely 
bilingual speakers for drill- 
work; 

4) the use of supplementary au- 
dio-visual aids, and the pro- 
vision of a living background 
for language-study in the form 
of extra-curricular activities. 

In order to implement such a 
program, it was felt that certain 
types of teaching materials, at pres- 
ent not generally available, are 
needed: new type grammars and 
collections of reading-material, 
topical word-lists, reasonably- 
priced mechanical aids, new meth- 
ods and devices for objectively test- 
ing oral and aural proficiency. 


Basing ourselves on these gen- 
erally expressed recommendations 
(Continued on page 242) 
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Problems of Public Education in Virginia 


Address to Delegate Assembly, Virginia Education Association, 
November 29, 1944 


RHAPS I have said too 
Pance in recent years about 
Virginia’s shortcomings in 
public education, but it seemed nec- 
essary to arouse the people, if we 
are to have the sort of facilities that 
must be made available, if Virginia 
boys and girls are to compete suc- 
cessfully in the complex social sys- 
tem in which they will have to 
live. 

Virginia has done some excel- 
lent things in education in past 
years. For example, we have an 
administrative organization upon 
which we can build and which will 
enable us to secure larger returns 
from the educational dollar than 
is possible in most states. There 
are, as you know, 100 counties and 
24 cities in Virginia. We have 110 
school divisions. Long ago we 
abolished the magisterial district as 
an independent school division. 
This gives us a reasonably ade- 
quate administrative unit, although 
still not large enough in many 
cases. 


Threefold Task 


The task of the State Board of 
Education and of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction is three- 
fold: first, to see that the school 
laws are enforced and that as effi- 
cient a system as possible is main- 
tained; second, to provide educa- 
tional leadership; third, to equalize 
educational opportunities in all 
parts of the Commonwealth. 

The teacher is the heart of a 
good system of education. I am 
not interested in higher salaries for 
poor teachers. I am tremendously 
interested in salaries high enough 
to hold good teachers and to attract 
the best brains and the finest char- 
acters produced by the State into 
the teaching profession. Reports 
from our teacher-training institu- 
tions today indicate that the sup- 
ply will be inadequate for years to 
come. Many counties cannot raise 
enough money locally to attract 
and hold good teachers. Other 
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by DaBney S. LANCASTER 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


counties can but will not provide 
sufficient funds. The obligation of 
the State is to help those localities 
that cannot help themselves. 

Few young people are preparing 
for teaching—still fewer are pre- 
paring to teach in the elementary 
grades where we need more good 
teachers than elsewhere. This is 
partly due to better salaries for 
high school teachers in some school 
divisions. Salaries in high schools 
and elementary schools should be 
the same, if training and successful 
experience are the same. 


There should be more men 
teachers in our high schools. They 
may not be better teachers than 
women, but boys and girls of high 
school age need the types of guid- 
ance and leadership provided by 
both men and women of intelli- 
gence and high character. 

Much publicity has been given 
of late to the results secured by the 
instructional programs in the 
Army and Navy. They have done 
well. The question is asked, ‘“‘Why 
cannot the schools get as good re- 
sults?’’ The reasons are obvious. 
The Army and Navy select stu- 
dents carefully for special work, 
discarding the unfit. “Thorough 
learning may mean the difference 
between life and death, therefore, 
the students try hard. The armed 
forces have all the teaching aids 
needed: maps, charts, diagrams, 
pictures, equipment, regardless of 
cost. Bear in mind that the Army 
and Navy instructors were drawn 
from the ranks of school and col- 
lege teachers. Give public schools 
the same facilities and the same 
skilled teachers and the results will 
follow. Without skilled teachers 
and good equipment we are wast- 
ing much of the little money we 
are now spending. No business- 
man would be willing to invest his 
money in a business that refuses to 
spend enough money to run effi- 
ciently. A poor product would be 
the result, and in education this 


means thousands of inefficient hu- 
man beings and, in many cases, 
burdening the Commonwealth 
with public charges in penal and 
mental institutions. 

We must have classes of such 
size that the child can be taught as 
an individual, not as a member of 
a group, all alike. No two children 
are alike. Normal rates of learning 
are different. Girls develop more 
rapidly than boys and learn faster. 
Boys and girls differ widely among 
themselves. The wise teacher guides 
each child and has each child work 
and develop at maximum speed. 


Plans for the Future 


As to our plans for the future of 
education, we must have a twelve- 
year system instead of the eleven- 
year system now in most of our 
school divisions. This will mean 
better preparation for life and 
work, as well as for college. 

The State Board of Education 
has adopted the following resolu- 
tions in regard to school consolida- 
tion: 

“The entire question of school con- 
solidation is a complicated one and, while 
there are certain general principles involved 
which should be observed in making plans 
for consolidation, it is realized that many 
exceptions must be made in specific cases 
because of such factors as a sparsely set- 
tled area, mountainous terrain, condition 
of roads, and availability of teachers. 


“Elementary School Consolidation 


“The Board is of the opinion that not 
more than three grades should be assigned 
to any one teacher; that two grades per 
teacher would be preferable; and that 
whenever possible there should be a teacher 
for each grade. 

It is recognized that with an excellent 
teacher and with adequate teaching mate- 
rials a one-room school can be an effective 
school unit, particularly if only the first 
three grades are offered. 

“The Board is cognizant of the de- 
sirability of having a school within walk- 
ing distance of the home of every pupil 
of the lower elementary grades, but real- 
izes that it is becoming increasingly difficult 

(Continued on page 246) 
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Petersburg High Students Learn Retailing in Local Stores 


Retailing Course Proves Valuable 


by Mrs. ALLENE WoRSFOLD 
Coordinator of Distributive Education, Petersburg High School, Petersburg 


ETAILING, the nation’s 
R third biggest business, is one 
of the most recent to be de- 
veloped as a field of educational 
training on secondary school levels. 
Prior to 1937, courses of sales- 
manship were offered in a few large 
city high schools, while the gen- 
eral trend of thought towards edu- 
cation in the field of distribution 
was similar to that once given agri- 
culture and home economics, that 
no pre-vocational training was 
necessary. Courses on executive 
levels were offered for college and 
post-graduate students, but little 
or nothing had been done for the 
vocational training of the high 
school student who wished to en- 
ter retailing and allied fields. 

Before the beginning of World 
War II, statistics prove that four 
out of every 10 high school stu- 
dents entered retailing within five 
years after graduation. These un- 
trained people entered stores and 
wholesaling establishments as 
‘“clerks,’’ and it was the rare in- 
dividual who could work up into 
a better position. 

In July, 1937, the George-Deen 
Act was passed by Congress. The 
provisions of this act made possi- 
ble the setting aside by Congress 
funds for home economics, agricul- 
tural and trade and industrial edu- 
cation, with a separate and specific 
allocation of funds to be used in 
training in the occupational sub- 
jects, of which distributive educa- 
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tion was one. Distributive occu- 
pations are those in which workers 
are employed in the commercial 
exchanges necessary for making 
available to consumers the goods 
and services produced by others. 
Such occupations include the serv- 
ices rendered to the consumer by 
the wholesaler, jobber and retailer. 
Virginia Pioneers 

Virginia was one of the pioneer 
states to accept provisions of the 
United States Office of Education 
for Distributive Education, and 
since the beginning of its training 
in the distributive fields has been 
considered a leader in this form of 
vocational training. In 1937 the 
state agreed to set aside funds to 
match the federal appropriation, 
and that fall started its courses in 
training. A department of distrib- 
utive education was set up under 
the State Board of Education, the 





The information contained in this 
article has been given wide circulation 
in Petersburg and vicinity through the 
Petersburg Progress-Index in an ef- 
fort to give the public an appreciation 
of the possibilities in distributive edu- 
eation. Mrs. Worsfold, the author of 
the article and Coordinator of Dis- 
tributive Education at Petersburg High 
School, is a graduate of the School of 
Store Service, Richmond Professional 
Institute and has had retail] experience 
at Miller & Rhoads and Thalhimer’s in 
Richmond. 








supervisor now being Miss Louise 
Bernard. Distributive education 
programs are administered locally 
under city superintendents of edu- 
cation. Since 1937, the program 
has grown rapidly, and several new 
localities are opened each year to 
receive state aid in the administra- 
tion of distributive training. Over 
30 Virginia cities and communi- 
ties are receiving some form of dis- 
tributive education, either in a 
regularly administered program, or 
through the courses of itinerant 
instruction offered by the state. As 
soon as qualified coordinators are 
trained, new cities will be added to 
the list of those who already offer 
distributive education courses in 
their school systems. 

Distributive education has been 
called a ‘‘double-barrelled’’ pro- 
gram, because it offers training on 
two distinct levels, the high school 
and the adult. 


High School Program 


The high school program offers 
instruction in the distributive oc- 
cupations to qualified seniors. This 
program consists of 15 hours of 
school training each week, with 15 
hours of work-training. It is be- 
cause of the cooperation of mer- 
chants who agree to give the stu- 
dents work experience, that the 
program is frequently called a ‘‘co- 
operative program,”’ the schools 
and merchants cooperating to give 
students a better opportunity and 
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future in retailing. Students who 
take the distributive classes are em- 
ployed for a minimum of 15 hours 
weekly, and receive salaries which 
are comparable to those paid other 
part-time store employees. Salaries 
range from the state minimum of 
25 cents to above 60 cents hourly. 

The common conception of 
training in distribution in the high 
schools is that of the teaching of 
salesmanship. Salesmanship is one 
of the units contained in the year’s 
course, but included also are the 
history of retailing, advertising, 
display, color, line and design, store 
organization and management, 
merchandising and personnel rela- 
tions. The student is further 
taught to understand the consumer. 
Individual research in the line of 
merchandise which the student-re- 
tailer handles is also stressed. 

The distributive education pro- 
gram in Virginia high schools has 
met a very vital wartime need of 
both student and merchant. ‘The 
student is given an opportunity to 
train for work which he will fol- 
low after graduation, and the mer- 
chant has been aided in solving the 
problem of replacing employees 
who have entered the armed forces 
or have gone into the higher paid 
fields of wartime production. 

The course has been a means of 
holding students in school until 
graduation. Each year many stu- 
dents drop out of school in order 
to take jobs for which they are 
very poorly equipped. Through 
the cooperation of local merchants, 
students are encouraged to remain 
in school. Cooperating merchants 
are well aware of the fact that the 
more complete an education, the 
better the possibilities for advance- 
ment in distribution, and these 
merchants aid in encouraging the 
student-retailer to remain in school 
until graduation. 

Vocational education at this 
time is considered especially neces- 
sary for the high school student 
who will have to face the business 
world at a time when there will 
be a possibility of great compe- 
tition for:jobs when wartime pro- 
duction slacks off, and servicemen 
return home. 

Each student is carefully ob- 
served on the job at regular in- 
tervals. Work reports are collected 
weekly in order to determine prog- 
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ress on the job. A maximum of 
25 hours weekly has been set as a 
state standard for the number of 
hours the student-retailer should 
work. While the student is on the 
job he is regarded as a regular part- 
time employee of his store, and his 
youthful enthusiasm might cause 
him to put in more hours of work 
than he should in order to main- 
tain health, and to fulfill the re- 
quirements of his school work. The 
schools are more interested in the 
““learning’’ which the student does 
than his ‘‘earning,’’ and every effort 
is made to see that the job part of 
the students life is not overem- 
phasized. The value of proper re- 
action and companionship is de- 
veloped through a professional 
distributors club, which all stu- 
dents studying distributive educa- 
tion are allowed to join, This club 
has many social functions during 
the year to which they invite 
prominent retailers of the commu- 
nity for talks and discussions. An 
annual employee-employer lunch- 
eon is usually given, and monthly 
business meetings are held. 


The advantages to students en- 
tering the retailing training classes 
are many. Employers are naturally 
more interested in the person who 
wants to learn more about his job, 
and takes a personal interest in the 
progress of the student-retailer, giv- 
ing him a greater opportunity to 
learn more about store operation, 
more variety of jobs, and swifter 
promotions. 


Adult Program 


The adult program of training 
in the distributive fields is organ- 
ized in Virginia under a Retail In- 
stitute, which offers courses of in- 
struction in distributive subjects 
and problems for the adult retailer. 
Each year the retail coordinator, 
at the suggestions and requests of 
the local merchants, plans a pro- 
gram of training for the Retail In- 
stitute of her city. These classes 
are divided into units of instruc- 
tion of 10 hours each, for which 
the adult pays a nominal registra- 
tion fee for each course taken. 
These classes of adult education are 
offered under the supervision of the 
school board. They offer in-store 
employees to obtain more profes- 
sional training, to train for better 
jobs and promotions. At the same 





time, the public is better served by 
more efficiently trained retail per- 
sonnel. Certificates are awarded at 
the completion of each course, and 
a diploma in distributive education 
is granted after the successful com- 
pletion of a certain number of 


specified courses. Instructors in 
these classes may be either the re- 
tail coordinator, or qualified ex- 
perts for certain of the subjects of- 
fered. 

The distributive education co- 
ordinator, or the retail coordinator, 
is the link between the school and 
the distributive outlets of the city. 
Her time is divided equally be- 
tween the high school and adult 
program. In school, in addition to 
classes offered in distributive edu- 
cation, she also teaches high schoo! 
juniors and seniors a class of con- 
sumer economics. This course for 
consumers is planned to develop 
the high school student to be bet- 
ter able to face the problems con- 
fronting the consumer in his every 
day life. It teaches the manage- 
ment of money, budgeting, aids in 
wise buying, and planning for 
buying, as well as the economics of 
the distributive system. The course 
is one of the newer electives of- 
fered in Virginia schools. 


Guidance Activities 


In addition, the coordinator as- 
sists high school students who 
want part-time jobs, and who are 
not enrolled in distributive classes. 
Courses in pre-employment train- 
ing are offered to such students. 
The coordinator supervises the 
work of the cooperative student, 
discussing the problems of the in- 
dividual student with the employ- 
er. She also organizes and teaches 
classes in the Retail Institute. 

The coordinator also makes sur- 
veys from time to time to find the 
vocational needs of high school 
students. This fall a survey was 
made of 679 students from Peters- 
burg High School. Of these, 340 
students had had work experience, 
ranging from 10 to 60 hours week- 
ly, with salaries from 25 cents to 
over 60 cents hourly. Of these 
students, 185 had engaged in some 
form of selling; 45 carried news- 
papers, 17 did office work, 16 
worked in factories, 10 on ,ail- 
roads, nine in service stations, and 

(Continued on page 237) 
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The Red Lights in Child Training 


by Dr. JoserpH MILLER 


National Chairman, Committee on Mental Hygiene, 


with admiration of the 

mathematical calculating 
machine perfected at Harvard Uni- 
versity. It consists of a fifty-foot 
panel of knobs, wires, gears, and 
switches. It contains five hundred 
miles of wires and three million 
electrical connections. It adds, sub- 
tracts, or multiplies almost any 
sum in about a third of a second. 

One feature of this robot device 
is more astounding than any other: 
It is a red light that flashes when- 
ever the machine happens to make 
an error: The same gadget that op- 
erates the red light automatically 
stops the machine. 

Child training in school and at 
home would be greatly simplified 
if we could arrange for a similar 
sign of warning—if a red light 
would flash whenever a parent or 
a teacher made an error in his deal- 
ings with a child. Unfortunately, 
human behavior and the human 
personality are so much more com- 
plex than the most complicated 
machine that many errors are not 
apparent until it is too late to cor- 
rect them. However, there are often 
discernible danger signs that, if 
heeded, enable us to prevent the de- 
velopment of behavior problems. 


R with aan we have all read 


Danger Signs 

There is, for instance, a danger 
sign in the child who is excep- 
tionally quiet and retiring, who 
prefers to be alone rather than to 
associate with other children. An- 
other may be seen in a child who 
is tense, bites his nails, and cries 
easily whenever he encounters any 
difficulty; and still another in the 
child who is over-conscientious and 
afraid of making mistakes. There 
are children who get extremely up- 
set when they fail to win the high- 
est marks and children who feel 
persecuted by everybody and with- 
draw into a dream world for the 
greater part of their waking hours. 

These types of behavior are the 
red lights that should warn those 
responsible for the best develop- 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ment of children that all is not well 
with the personality growth of 
their charges. A teacher trained in 
mental hygiene may recognize such 
danger signals and, in cooperation 
with the parents, prevent more 
serious maladjustments. 

In certain school systems where 
cooperation between teachers and 
parents has made important strides, 
parents spend an entire day each 
month in the schools their children 
attend. They may hear a talk on 
some subject connected with child 
training or education and pass the 
rest of the day with the teachers, 
discussing specific problems con- 
cerned with their children’s devel- 
opment. Johnny is very good at 
arithmetic but hasn’t made satis- 
factory progress in reading. Emmy 
has withdrawn into her shell and 
will not respond to either her 
teacher or her schoolmates. Frankie 
has developed traits that are too 
aggressive, while Bob will not fight 
and consequently is the victim of 
every pugnacious little boy in 
school. Joan has recently had 
spells of weeping at the slightest 
provocation, and Ann has been 
acting hard and sullen—obviously 
to cover up some fear or worry. 
Parents and teachers talk over these 
symptoms of personality difficul- 
ties and decide how they can best 
be handled both at home and at 
school. 

Such discussions, with the aid 
of literature and perhaps some lec- 
tures and open forums led by ex- 
perts, could be easily organized by 
ambitious parent-teacher groups. 
They could in turn become perma- 
nent study groups in which par- 
ents and teachers could share their 
ideas on mental health and other 
topics connected with the success- 
ful rearing of children. 


Parent-teacher associations in 
several states have lately cooperated 
in planning and supporting legis- 
lative programs that provide for 
the establishing of clinics and the 
appointment of psychologists and 


visiting teachers on school staffs. 
Such programs will result in a study 
of the social, mental, and educa- 
tional backgrounds of individual 
children as well as necessary read- 
justments in grading and curric- 
ulum-making and in better coop- 
eration between home and school. 


Truancy, a Symptom 


Through such individual study 
many educational problems may 
be eliminated. Truancy is no 
longer considered a problem in 
itself; it is recognized as a danger 
signal—a symptom of some mal- 
adjustment. Perhaps the child 
lacks the proper clothing or food 
to give him the strength and cour- 
age to expose himself to competi- 
tion with other children. Perhaps 
he is overage and feels awkward 
being the oldest and biggest in the 
class. Perhaps his schoolwork is 
too difficult for him and his course 
needs changing, or perhaps he 
needs help in some one subject, 
most often reading. Similarly, 
overaggressiveness, overactivity, 
shyness, and all the other forms 
of behavior that set the child apart 
from his teachers or his school- 
mates are recognized by case work- 
ers as indications of underlying 
emotional disturbances. If the 
causes are removed early enough 
the child and his teachers are spared 
a good deal of unhappiness, con- 
flict, and annoyance. 

So while we can never achieve 
the mechanical perfection of the 
Harvard calculating machine in 
our dealings with the complexities 
of human behavior, we may learn 
to recognize certain red light sig- 
nals by an early study of the psy- 
chological and social behavior of 
every child—or at least of those 
whose behavior is strikingly differ- 
ent from that of the rest of the 
children. We may thus check the 
developing maladjustment and help 
the child to shift his course toward 
the goal of happy, self-confident, 
and useful citizenship. 
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Behavior: Control and Administration 


by Howarp R. RICHARDSON 


Principal, George Washington High School, Alexandria 


E began last year to think 

in terms of a program of 

control at George Wash- 
ington High School, acceptable to 
faculty, students and parents, 
which would actually ‘“‘control’’. 
We wanted a program which 
could be handled with a mini- 
mum of administrative detail but 
which at the same time would 
provide satisfactory records, create 
a desire for proper ‘‘discipleship”’ 
and place responsibility for the 
same in the hands of the students. 
Out of these considerations has de- 
veloped a system which seems to 
be fulfilling our demands upon it 
very satisfactorily. 

The mechanics of the program 
are simple. Each teacher is pro- 
vided with pads of demerit slips 
and merit slips. For convenience, 
they are printed on different col- 
ored paper. In the office there is 
kept a small envelope file for each 
student, who has a demerit record. 
There are columns on the face of 
the envelope for recording the 
date, the number of demerits, the 
number of merits and the code 
numbers designating the category 
of the demerits or the merits. 

In general, our program in- 
volves the customary steps of ad- 
monitions and reprovals, with em- 
phasis on preventive measures such 
as careful planning to prevent 
loose ends of time and home room 
discussions related to proper con- 
duct. When, in the teacher’s judg- 
ment, these measures have failed to 
secure a satisfactory response from 
the student demerits are assigned. 


At this point, our program dif- 
fers from the customary demerit 
system. When the teacher has as- 
signed demerits to the student, she 
instructs him in terms of what she 
expects by way of proper conduct 
in respect to the particular activity 
for which he has been assigned the 
penalty of demerits. For instance, 
she might say to the student, “‘If 
you do not repeat this offense 
against the peace of the class dur- 
ing the next three weeks (or some 
satisfactory time limit), I will be 
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glad to give you an equal number 
of merits provided you make ap- 
plication to me at that time.’”’ In 
this manner, we are settling the 
responsibility for correcting mis- 
conduct squarely upon the shoul- 
ders of the student. Students may 
also receive merits to improve their 
records by performance of penal- 
ties. We have established Merit 
Hall, where they can earn merits 
to cancel demerits by serving time 
after school. In certain cases also 
the teacher can assign penalties or 
special tasks to the students and 
give them merits for performance. 
Obviously improved conduct is 
the goal we are seeking and that 
is the merit we urge. 


Working with the Home 


It is our feeling that parents are 
the ultimate authority in discipline 
cases. We believe that the school 
should make proper conduct the 
goal which the student will seek. 
At the same time, any practical 
school administrator knows that 
cooperation of the home must be 
sought and that the student must 
feel that the home and the school 
will work together to help him 
adjust himself. It is our plan to 
promote this feeling and to make 
it possible to systematize the pro- 
cedures for developing this coop- 
eration. 

As demerit records accumulate 
in the office, they are watched for 
unsatisfactory trends. ‘Teachers 
are not expected to give over three 
demerits for any one occasion. 
When a pupil accumulates fifteen 
demerits, a study is made of that 
particular case and the student is 
called to the office for counseling. 
At this time a contact is made with 
the home to advise that this stu- 
dent’s record is unsatisfactory. It 
is pointed out to the student and 
to his parents that the record can 
be improved by the simple device 
of behaving or by serving time in 
the Merit Hall. The simple code 
record provides the counselor with 
a complete picture of the miscon- 
duct. An agreement can be reached 


at the time that, if the student 
does not get any more demerits for 
a stated length of time, he will be 
assigned merits commensurate with 
the time and the student’s attitude. 
If, after this warning, the student 
continues to get demerits he be- 
comes liable to suspension. Usu- 
ally the first suspension lasts only 
until the parents can come to 
school for a conference. 


The demerit record is cumula- 
tive. The student starts each year 
with the number of demerits he 
had at the close of the last school 
year. When reports are sent home, 
a special demerit report’ is very 
easily made out by the home room 
teacher. At a meeting of home 
room teachers, the teachers are 
given the record and the report 
form for demerits. They copy the 
record and hand back the envel- 
ope. The class teacher is also given 
an opportunity to rate class con- 
duct on the regular advisory re- 
port to parents. The report form 
for demerits explains to the par- 
ents how the student can improve 
his demerit record. 


Advantages 


As a substitute for a detention 
hall system of control, we have 
found these advantages to accrue 
from this merit program: Except 
for unusual cases, students are 
called to the office for consultation 
on discipline problems instead of 
being sent there by the teacher. 
The merit record provides a more 
exact record of social behavior 
than the hit or miss method which 
follows from notes made after stu- 
dents are sent to the office. Stu- 
dents, who are amenable to school 
discipline, do not want their rec- 
ords to look bad. Hence, we find 
that most of them will conform 
rather than accumulate a bad merit 
record. We find that our system 
has forced the students to become 
conscious of the necessity for im- 
proving their own records and it 
is made possible for them to get 
credit for a change of attitude. 

We have not found a system 
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STUDENT H. R. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
MERIT RECORD REPORT 





Students are expected to conduct themselves 
properly at all times. For failure to do so, they 
may be assigned demerits. Demerits are as- 
signed for wilful misconduct or for continued 
negligence toward proper conduct. Students 
may cancel demerit records by improved con- 
duct or by serving time in the Merit Hall. 
Failure to cancel demerits with merits shows 
failure to make proper effort toward improved 
conduct. Demerit records become a part of the 
student’s permanent record. Class teachers also 
give conduct grades in the separate classes. 
The record for this student shows below the 
number of demerits assigned and the number 
of merits earned. 


Ist Report: Demerits ...., Merits .... 
2nd Report: Demerits ...., Merits .... 
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Parent’s Signature 








that will solve the problem of able in the administrative and 
asocial or atypical students. These teaching staff of the school. (In 
cases are handled, as they have al- unusual cases of misconduct, stu- 
ways been, by the exercise of the dents are sent to the office by 
ingenuity and perspicacity avail- teachers without reference to the 





























We have found, 
however, that our merit program 
is effective for the students who 
will submit themselves to the dic- 
tates of good social behavior. 


merit system. ) 


Retailing Course Proves Valuable 


(Continued from page 234) 


others of one or more each in farm- 
ing, truck driving, carpentering, 
sign painting, messengers, Scout 
leaders, etc. 

A greater program of vocational 
training and guidance is indicated 
from the results of this survey. Of 
the 251 students who were work- 
ing in distributive occupations, 21 
were under 15 years of age; 50 
were 15; 102 were 16; 18 were 
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18, and five were 19 or over. Of 
these students, 103 worked from 
45 to 60 hours weekly in their 
summer vacations. 

School activities were also in- 
vestigated in this survey, and of 
the 679 students filling in the ques- 
tionnaire, 370 had never engaged 
in any school activity. Sports were 
listed as the greatest school activ- 
ity, as well as the favorite school 


hobby. To the question: ‘What 
are your plans for the future?”’ 
257 indicated that they wanted to 
go to college; 45 were undecided, 
whereas 175 indicated that they 
were going to “work,” but did 
not say what kind of work they 
planned to do. Ninety gave no 
answer, which can be understood 
as either being undecided, or that 
no plans had been made. 
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The Strephosymbolic 
Can Learn to Read! 


by LiuiaN Cralc 
Remedial Reading Teacher, Virginia Heights School, Roanoke 


With Suggestions by 


Mrs. SAMUEL T. ORTON 


are crippled, for those who 

are blind, and for those who 
are mentally defective, we feel great 
compassion. Special schools are 
provided for them. Sympathy and 
encouragement are given to them. 
Yet there is no case in our schools 
more pathetic than the child who 
is unable to learn to read — not 
from lack of ability, nor from lack 
of effort, nor yet from the lack of 
desire, but because the one method 
by which he could learn is denied 
him. Not only is he denied an edu- 
cation which he is quite capable of 
receiving, but he is humiliated by 
his constant failure, often called a 
dumb-bell by his classmates, even 
ridiculed by his teacher, until he is 
further handicapped in life by ac- 
quiring an inferiority complex. 
Sometimes he withdraws into him- 
self and lives in a dream world of 
his own. Sometimes he seeks 
through misbehavior the attention 
he cannot get through his work. 
Always he becomes an emotional 
problem in one way or another. 


F= those of our pupils who 


Bright Failures 


Teachers are familiar with the 
various groups who need help in 
reading: 1. The child who attends 
school irregularly. 2. The child 
who is mentally slow. 3. The 
bright child who attends regularly, 
yet fails to learn to read. It is 
about this last group that I am 
writing. Often the nagging and 
punishment which they receive 
amounts to persecution. I knew 
one boy to be punished severely for 
not knowing the word “‘the’’. He 
would recognize it on one line but 
not on the next. The teacher said 
he was refusing to say it just from 
contrariness. 

The child’s plight at home is, 
if anything, worse than at school. 
Often he is the child of intelligent, 
educated parents who are humili- 
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ated over his failure. Sometimes a 
younger child in the family learns 
with greater ease and the older lad 
is taunted by his parents over let- 
ting the young one catch up with 
and pass him. And already bruised 
until his spirit is bleeding, he tries 
to hide his hurt. Not until he 
meets someone who understands, 
does he admit his great longing to 
learn to read—to be the best reader 
in his class! 

One twelve-year-old whose read- 
ing ability would not have put him 
in the second grade said, ““My 
teachers tell me I don’t try! My 
mother tells me I don’t try! I've 
tried and tried and there ain't no 
use to try any more! I get so 
mad I'd like to throw my book 
down on the floor. And kick! And 
yell! And throw things!’’ I mar- 
vel that he didn’t do so. For, since 
given the method he needed, he 
has done four years’ work in two 
years’ time. This particular boy 
appeared feeble minded, so great 
was his depression. Needless to say 
he does not appear so now. 

An eleven-year-old who has been 
tested as having a “mental age”’ 
of sixteen years, would sit at home 
with a Popular Mechanics Maga- 
zine in his arms and cry because 
he couldn’t read it. But at school 
he feigned indifference. 

A thirteen-year-old boy who 


had attended school regularly since 


he was six and who had been un- 
der excellent teachers, could not 
read or spell any better than a child 
entering the second grade. He was 
so depressed that he was becoming 
a psychological case when the par- 
ents learned how to obtain help for 
him, yet this lad had a high I.Q. 
and was very talented in art. 

In many cases the parents have 
been the first to see the problem 
but when they have consulted with 
the school, they have been put off 
with the remark, “Don’t worry. 


He will read when he is ready.’ 
And nothing is done. 

And so they come—this pathetic 
group of bright children! Every 
teacher who reads this could add 
cases of her own—children who 
appear bright in every way ex- 
cept that they cannot learn to read 
and spell. And the tragedy is that 
they are among the best brains of 
the nation and that they seem un- 
usually gifted in science. They have 
something which our country 
needs, yet they are given inferiority 
complexes instead of an education; 
they are labeled as ‘‘dumb”’ instead 
of being taught. 

The name Strephosymbolic was 
given to them by Dr. Samuel T. 
Orton, a noted neuro-psychiatrist 
of New York City, who has de- 
voted years to the study of this 
group and who has been awarded 
honors in the medical world be- 
cause of his discovery of the cause 
of this difficulty—and of its cure. 
The condition is called Strepho- 
symbolia. And for some reason, 
as yet unknown, far more boys are 
handicapped by it than girls. 


The Symptoms 


How will you recognize the 
Strephosymbolic? The word 
means ‘‘twisted symbols’’, and this 
is your cue. 

The child will be unable to rec- 
ognize words no matter how often 
he is told them, or he will know 
them in one sentence but not in the 
next. 

He will reverse letters, calling 
."¢, »: 6 ee. ££. eae 
“y’, or m “‘w’’. The word dig 
may be read “‘big’’, dog ‘“‘bog’’, 
pet ‘‘det’’, met “wet” and pop 
““bob”’. 

He will also reverse words, call- 
ing was -“‘saw’”’ and no “‘on”’, top 
“pot” and pin “‘nip’’. As long as 
the letters spell something back- 
wards he will call it as he sees it, 
but the lad who was punished for 
not recognizing the was frequently 
confusing it with “eht” and of 
course he didn’t know what that 
spelt. Numbers may also be read 
backwards, so that 2] becomes 
“12” and 63 ‘36’, upsetting his 
work in arithmetic. 

He miscalls small words, using 
the first two letters as a guide in 
guessing as pronouncing has 

(Continued on page 247) 
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Teacher-Librarian Cooperation 






In a Class Project 


by Mary MINICHAN 
Librarian 


ANNIE CARTER 
Eighth Grade Teacher 


and 


Stonewall Jackson Junior High School, Roanoke 


AVING decided to study: 
H “How Can We Help Amer- 

ica to Become a More Cul- 
tured Nation?’’, the eighth-grade 
group in the Stonewall Jackson 
junior High School agreed that 
essentials in the development of 
culture include good books, worthy 
friends, music, and art. 

The pleasure derived from the 
reading of good books precipitated 
an animated discussion, which 
eventually centered on the discov- 
ery of a means by which an ade- 
quate record could be kept showing 
the reading progress of the entire 
class. The pupils felt that some 
type of report, oral or written, 
should be made, but they thought 
that this means of reporting by 
itself was not very graphic. There- 
fore, a committee was selected to 
examine various books and maga- 
zines in the school library. The 
recommendation of these young- 
sters was that a bookmobile be 
onstructed by a group of five stu- 
dents in the industrial arts depart- 
ment, after which the entire class 
should fill its shelves with minia- 
ture books made by the pupils. 

The committee of five pupils 
built the bookmobile, both the 
cab and trailer. A framework of 
wood was built and the cab and 
also the fenders were covered with 
black oilcloth. The exterior of the 
bookmobile was made of heavy 
cardboard. On each side of the 
trailer five shelves were built. A 
door was placed in the back and 
four shelves were built in the in- 
terior on each side. The construc- 
tion involved mathematical com- 
putations, as much measuring was 
necessary. “Two boys painted the 
trailer a dark shade of red. Com- 
pleted, the trailer measures thirty- 
nine inches in length and twenty- 
seven inches in height; the cab is 
twenty-five inches long and eight- 
een inches high. The “‘machine”’ 
is thirty-three inches high, meas- 
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ured from the bottom of the 
wheels. It is sufficiently large for 
one of the-children to reach inside 
to place the little books on the 
shelves. This duty is performed 
by the pupil-librarian, who was 
elected by the class. 

The question of safety arose. As 
an outcome of this discussion the 
lights, two on the front, four 
small ones on the top, and a tail 
light were made of black and yel- 
low construction paper. This work 
called upon the facilities of the art 
department. Also a mirror was 
placed on the driver’s side. Then 
the fact was called to the atten- 
tion of the class by one of its 
members that a motor vehicle op- 
erating in Virginia must have an 
inspection slip as well as license 
tags, both state and city. This 
discussion precipitated a brief study 
of law, government, and social sci- 
ence. A study of printing was in- 
volved in making the tags. 

While the bookmobile was un- 
der construction, the class listed 
types of “‘book friends’’, as Amer- 
ican friends, foreign friends, fa- 
mous friends, classical friends, vo- 
cational friends, travel friends, and 
animal friends. 


Many Books Read 


Lists of books read by the pupils 
which fell under the above cate- 
gories are too lengthy to be given 
here in full. The term, “American 
book friends’’ was interpreted by 
the pupils to mean those books 
with settings laid in America. 
Typical of the books which were 
read are: All the Days Were An- 
tonia’s by McKown and Gleeson, 
Downright Dencey by Snedeker, 
and Moccasins on the Trail by Alt- 
shelor. ‘Foreign book friends’’ re- 
ferred to those books with settings 
laid in foreign lands. Illustrative 
of these are: Lost Island by Burg- 
lon and Secret Cargo by Pease. 
“Famous friends” referred to bio- 






Bookmobile Made by Pupils 


graphy. Lives of renowned scien- 
tists and statesmen were read. 
Among these were Margaret Ogilvy 
by Barrie and Thomas A. Edison 
by Miller. Books read which are 
illustrative of ‘‘classical friends’ are 
Treasure Island by Stevenson, 
Tom Sawyer by Mark Twain, and 
Little Women by Alcott; ‘‘voca- 
tional friends’’ are Winning Out 
by McNeeley and 7-Model Tom- 
my by Meader; ‘‘travel friends’’ are 
Jean and Company, Unlimited by 
Curtis and Seven League Boots by 
Halliburton; ‘‘animal friends’’ are 
Silver Chief to the Rescue by 
O’Brien and Smoky, the Cow 
Horse by James. All of these 
books were circulated by the li- 
brary. 

The miniature books which 
were used in filling the shelves of 
the bookmobile were made of con- 
struction paper in black, white, 
pink, yellow, orange, green, red, 
purple, and other colors. These 
made a colorful display. On the 
end of each little book were printed 
the title, the author, and the pupil’s 
name. As each pupil completed the 
reading of a book, he made a 
small one, printed the information 
on it, and gave it to the class li- 
brarian who placed it on a shelf in 
the bookmobile. In addition an 
oral report was given, or a brief 
written one placed in the class file. 


This project was functional for 
this class of twenty-nine pupils. 
English, history, social science, 
geography, industrial arts, math- 
ematics, science, art, law, govern- 
ment, and safety were taught as the 
need arose for them. In addition 
to the actual assimilation of subject 
matter, the utilization of the li- 
brary facilities by the pupils was 
much improved. The volume of 
reading done by the pupils helped 
to solve the problem of individual 
differences, as odd moments were 
often wisely spent in this way. 
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Teacher Training in Visual Education in Virginia 


by Martin L. Hocan 


State Supervisor, Bureau of Teaching Materials, State Board of Education 


HE purpose of this article is 

to offer readers who are in- 
terested in Visual Education 
information about the opportuni- 
ties now open to Virginia teachers 


and to relate some of the uses now 
being made of these opportunities. 


Pre-Service Training 

Pre-service training in Visual 
Education so far has consisted in 
college courses devoted to general 
treatment of the subject and to 
references included in other courses 
devoted to Methods and Materials. 
These general courses provide ac- 
quaintance with sources and utili- 
zation of various media of sensory 
teaching. They treat field trips, 
models, still pictures, silent motion 
pictures, phonograph recordings, 
radio, sound motion pictures, tele- 
vision, etc. Over five hundred stu- 
dents are reported to have recently 
received college credit for these 
courses from the following Vir- 
ginia institutions: Farmville State 
Teachers College, Farmville; Mad- 
ison College, Harrisonburg; Rad- 
ford College, Radford; University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

These institutions have ample 
equipment, material, and experi- 
enced personnel to provide as good 
instruction in these courses as may 
be found in any other state. Most 
of the courses have been conducted 
during the summer. Farmville 
State Teachers College offers the 
course twice yearly. Edgar M. 
Johnson of that institution reports 
that 182 people have already re- 
ceived credit for taking his courses 
in audio-visual education. 


In-Service Training 

In-service training in Visual 
Education has recently played a 
very important role in Virginia. 
Results obtained in some sections 
of the state are very convincing. 

One type of in-service training, 
extension courses, correspond to 
regular college courses. Dr. J. A. 
Rorer, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, reports 128 people have re- 
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ceived credit for such courses. 

Another type of in-service train- 
ing carries no college credit, but is 
effected solely to improve the teach- 
er as such. This training is often 
accomplished in school divisions 
that maintain motion picture li- 
braries. Its purpose is to familiar- 
ize teachers with available aids and 
their appropriate use. It is in keep- 
ing with the writer’s theory that 
previews should be a part of the 
teacher’s background and should 
precede the selection of materials 
to be used; that if the teacher 
views a film just before showing it 
to a class that viewing should be 
a re-view instead of a pre-view. 
Such a review should be to make 
sure the film is the particular teach- 
ing aid needed, or to determine 
what portion of it is needed, etc. 
This plan can be summarily stated 
as enabling the teacher to show a 
film on the lesson rather than to 
teach a lesson about the film. 

Virginia is definitely ahead of 
most other states in this respect. 
For most visual education leaders 
and teachers in the nation still 
think they should study a motion 
picture in order to develop a les- 
son around it, introduce it, follow 
it with a discussion, etc. In Vir- 
ginia the emphasis is on using films 
as aids to the subject to be taught 
rather than designing the subject 
to fit the film. 

The value of this last named 
type of training has been demon- 
strated in a number of situations, 
especially in Alleghany County. 
Showings of films on different sub- 
jects were held each week. Teachers 
of those subjects were urged to 
attend those showings, and teach- 
ers of other subjects were wel- 
comed. This must have been one 
of the factors that caused that 
county to rank as it did in the 
following report of the number of 
films used by the average teacher 
in divisions that operated film li- 
braries during all of last school 
year: Alleghany County, 14; 
Danville, 4; Roanoke City, 4; and 


Richmond, 1. 

A number of teachers through- 
out the state, including sixty-five 
teachers in Alexandria, are pre- 
viewing motion pictures altogether 
on their own. Twenty-nine of 
those sixty-five teachers are record- 
ing their previews on special forms 
provided for that purpose by the 
Bureau of Teaching Materials. 

Considerable in-service training 
has been effected through city-wide 
and county-wide teachers meetings 
devoted to visual education. These 
meetings provide showings of films 
and coaching in their proper use. 
‘They have been held already in 
the cities of Alexandria and Pe- 
tersburg: the counties of Alle- 
ghany, Dinwiddie, Fairfax, Roa- 
noke, Smyth, and Wise. 


Brief Items 


Mrs. Florence J. Perkinson, Di- 
rector of Textbooks and Textfilms 
in Alexandria, reports that 130 
of the city’s 137 elementary school 
teachers have learned to operate a 
motion picture machine in their 
classrooms. 

* » * * 


One week’s film activities in 
Virginia recently indicate that 
about one thousand films are being 
used in the public schools and 
health centers each week. 

* * * * 


Active interest on the part of 
Superintendent H. I. Willett and 
Director of Instruction M. L. Car- 
per helped to make it possible for 
schools in Norfolk County to se- 
cure fourteen new silent projectors 
and a number of new sound mo- 
tion picture projectors recently. 

* * * * 

At its meeting of September 23, 
1944, the State Board of Educa- 
tion authorized the substitution of 
viewing and reporting on certain 
films for the reading of one or of 
two of the five books from the 
‘““Teacher’s Reading Course’’ re- 
quired in connection with the re- 
newal of certificates. 
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Business Looks at Education 
and Likes What It Sees 


fought any declaration that 

sought to show a relationship 
between economic progress and the 
educational level of a community. 
This attitude has obtained largely 
because school people are most 
envious of their role in developing 
citizenship in the lives of boys and 
girls. “Teachers seem to entertain 
an assumption that there can be 
no financial progress for a people 
if they are not first good citizens. 

Without questioning the merits 
of such a thesis we cannot afford 
to overlook the fact that financial 
backing for good schools comes 
most easily and most surely when 
the taxpayers are made conscious 
of an increasing return to them for 
their investment in better schools 
—qualified teachers, modern build- 
ings, and plenty of good teaching 
tools and learning tools. These 
are factors that mean much in 
planning the very best educational 
opportunities for the child. 

Significantly for educators the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has become conscious of the 
possible relationship between eco- 
nomic status and the educational 
level of a community. Recently 
they set their research staff at work 
on the problem. The Chamber has 
just released the findings of the 
study. Some of the highlights 
follow: 

1. ‘““The cost of education is an 
investment that local citizens and 
business can well afford in in- 
creased measure, when related step 
by step to the improvement of 
local economic conditions. 

2. “In order to maintain a rep- 
resentative Republic under the sys- 
tem of private endeavor, initiative 
and direction, business must dis- 
cover basically sound measures for 
the expansion of our dynamic 
economy. Education is an essential 
investment in that expansion. 

3. “Since education has been 
and should continue to be a local 
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Pre decades educators have 


by Otis A. Crossy, President 


School Public Relations Association 


function—at least at the state level 
—every community should ascer- 
tain its own educational status and 
economic condition and set to 
work immediately to utilize edu- 
cation as a lever for its own ad- 
vancement.”’ 

The report of the Chamber em- 
phasizes that “‘all nations want to 
be more prosperous. All want a 
higher income. . . . Underlying all 
factors pointing to the realization 
of this is ‘the level of understand- 
ing and technical knowledge of 
all people.’ ’’ The report concludes 
with the statement, ““There is one 
thing that you will always find in 
any country with a higher income 
—the people have a higher level 
of education and great technical 
skill. . . . If a country will in- 


crease the amount of education 
and technical training, the income 
will increase. In the light of all 
this we are justified in saying that 
the income will increase far more 
than the cost of education. (Italics 
ours.) In this sense we are justi- 
fied in saying that more education 
will cause an increase in the income 
of a country.” 

This is the story being digested 
by every local Chamber of Com- 
merce in the nation this month. 
It’s a public relations ‘‘scoop’’ for 
education. At last it looks like 
business has discovered the mone- 
tary value of good schools in a 
community. It remains but for 
educators to see that this story 
reaches the ears of every true 
American. 





concludes that: 


data to community attention. 





This article refers to the data that was put before the recent 
Delegate Assembly of the Virginia Education Association by 
Thomas C. Boushall, Chairman, and Paul Good, Secretary of 
ihe United States Chamber of Commerce, Committee on Edu- 
cation. The slides presenting the data were completed only 
recently and we were the first state education association to 
have the privilege of seeing them. This study by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce represents the culmination of 
an idea first projected by Mr. Boushall nearly five years ago. 
Through his work with the United States Chamber Mr. Boushall, 
who is a native of Richmond and president of the Morris Plan 
Bank of Virginia, has become recognized as one of the na- 
tional leaders in the movement for improved education. 


The study showed a close correlation existing between level of 
education and economic well-being as measured by rent sched- 
ules, per cent of homes with radios, mechanical refrigeration, 
running water, tub, or shower, electric lighting, life insurance 
in force, and circulation of 18 national magazines. The report 


The data, prepared by the United States Chamber, should 
be used in every community in Virginia. Local educators should 
ask the local chamber of commerce to secure the slides and 
supplementary materials and use them widely in the commu- 
nity. Where there is no chamber of commerce, a trade asso- 
ciation or civic club may become the medium of bringing the 
Wherever possible it should be 


presented as a project of business groups. 
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Language Lessons War Has Taught 


(Continued from page 231) 


and desiderata, we of the survey 
group then went on to amplify 
them, and even to make detailed 
suggestions as to how intensive 
courses could effectively be set up 
and conducted within the frame- 
work of a normal college curric- 
ulum. As to possible application 
of Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram experience to language-teach- 
ing in secondary and elementary 
schools, we did not presume to be 
so specific in our recommendations; 
but we did and do believe that 
many of its commendable features 
can be adapted at these levels 
where, strictly speaking, the ac- 
quiring of language skills seems to 
me most legitimately to belong. 
The main feature is, of course, the 
oral approach, which appeals great- 
ly to students in high school, and 
which seems to me the only possi- 
ble approach for elementary school. 
Because of the already crowded 
curriculum and the difficulty of 
scheduling additional contact 
hours, the chief problem, aside 
from the increased cost of instruc- 
tion and the shortage of adequate- 
ly prepared teachers who really 
speak a foreign language, will be 
to find time for additional class- 
room practice with small groups. 
But extra laboratory hours, or even 
double periods, are not unusual in 
other subjects where in-school su- 
pervised practice is considered nec- 
essary. The extra contact time 
might well take the place of the 
home study traditionally expected, 
and also native-speaking pupils 
could be used advantageously in 
providing opportunities for prac- 
tice. 

Now then, if we plan to extend 
the oral approach in our schools 
and colleges, more adequate train- 
ing must be provided for, and re- 
quired of, our teachers. In some 
localities the amount of prepara- 
tion in a foreign language now 
required for certification to teach is 
distressingly low. It is thus not a 
reflection on the teachers that many 
of them do not command the 
spoken language; often there is 
neither the incentive nor the op- 
portunity for them to acquire the 
needed facility. The intensive 
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method will provide the incentive, 
for in order to use the oral ap- 
proach, the teacher has to speak the 
foreign language; and institutions 
do exist in which this can be 
taught. Also, observation of the 
methods and techniques employed 
in successful intensive teaching 
should be part of their training 
program; teachers already trained 
should be granted brief leaves of 
absence, with pay, to visit and ob- 
serve intensive courses in other in- 
stitutions than their own. 


The Task Ahead 


It seems so clear now that our 
country will never again be able 
to remain aloof from the rest of 
the world, and therefore the smug 
notion that English is the only 
language our educated citizens need 
to know will henceforth prove 
downright dangerous to the best 
interests of a peaceful and enlight- 
ened world. Now it is the experi- 
ence of all of us that what stu- 
dents want to learn most is to 
speak a foreign language, and there 
is a ‘‘natural’’ for providing us our 
motivation. I’m sure it hasn’t been 
true in the past that teachers have 
been purposely denying students 
what they most wanted— it’s just 
that either they haven’t themselves 
been equipped to give it, or (more 
likely) they have been so discour- 
aged with the unsatisfying results 
of trying to accomplish it with 
large classes and little time, that 
they have inevitably though reluc- 
tantly fallen back on the old time- 
honored procedures of grammar 
and translation by rote. And they 
have done this in the face of the 
frustration and resistance of most 
students, who simply can’t learn 
to express themselves either in 
speech or in writing if all they 
have to go on is a series of rules 
having to do with mood, tense, 
voice, case or gender. Those are 
landmarks for the linguist or the 
pedagogue, but just as many pit- 
falls for the average student. Those 
who do learn to read and write (or 
rarely, speak) a language the hard 
way are potential pedants or peda- 
gogues in our own image. 

What we want to do is help 








THIS MONTH’S COVER 


A portion of the library of the 
Newport News High School is 
shown on our cover this month. 
The photograph shows some of 
the student assistants whose work 
has proved so helpful this session. 
There are twelve of these assist- 
ants who render valuable aid 
throughout the day by perform- 
ing routine duties in the library. 
The picture shown on the cover 
was taken last fall during Ameri- 
can Education Week. 

Miss Elizabeth Saunders is li- 
brarian and L. R. Stanley is prin- 
cipal of the Newport News High 
School. The Superintendent of 
Newport News public schools is 
Dr. Joseph H. Saunders, who is 
also chairman of the State Board 
of Education and chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of both the 
National Education Association 
and the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. 








train our young people for a useful 
and enjoyable role in society, and 
we're not going to accomplish that 
by making them conjugate verbs. 
Right now, as an immediate goal, 
we want to turn out the many 
people with knowledge of many 
languages that are going to be 
needed to meet and solve the prob- 
lems of world reconstruction. Very 
well, let’s train them, now that we 
think we're finding out how— 
they’re asking for it, they’re crying 
for it. And at the same time, let 
literary scholars take a long view 
and have no fear for the future of 
cultural studies. If the future pro- 
vides a broad base of popular in- 
terest in and knowledge of lan- 
guages, it is precisely on that solid 
foundation that cultural apprecia- 
tion and scholarship can best be 
built. In short, if we can really 
succeed in turning out young men 
and women who have the genuine 
ability to read and discuss, with 
understanding and enjoyment—in 
the original tongue—the literary, 


_ social and technical writings of one 


or more foreign nations, then we 
language-teachers will be making a 
real contribution toward uniting 
the world’s peoples through mu- 
tual comprehension and respect. 
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MM than a hundred years ago, perky 
little “Best Friend of Charleston” 
chugged proudly over what was then the 
longest stretch of railroad in the world... 
the 136 miles between Charleston and Ham- 
burg, South Carolina, now a part of the 
Southern Railway System. 

It was the South’s first railroad train... 
and the first successful steam railroad oper- 
ation in America. 

Now, the South ... and all America... 
reapsa rich reward from this historic achieve- 
ment. 

Today, the railroads are the South’s No. 1 
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transportation agency .. . efficient, econom- 
ical, dependable and indispensable .. . in 
war, and in peace. 

Today, too, the Southern Railway System 
is one of the South’s largest employers, tax- 
payers, and purchasers of Southern products. 

What the railroad industry is, what it 
does, and how, are described in a compre- 
hensive ‘‘Teacher’s Kit” prepared by the 
Association of American Railroads. For your 
free copy, write to the Southern Railway 
System, Room 1038, 15th and K Streets, 
N.W., Washington 13, D. C. Distribution is 
limited to school officials and teachers. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 























CALCIUM .......... 


strong bones and teeth, is sup- 
plied by ice cream in a form 
which is readily assimilated. 
One medium-sized serving (1/6 
quart ) of vanilla ice cream sup- 
plies a sixth of the calcium 
needed by an adult daily. Ice 
Cream is included in Group 
Four of the U. S. Government 
Basic Seven Food Groups. 








00D VALUE of ‘one serving of vonilia ice cream 





Calories | Proteln Gm. Catcium Gm. | Vitam A i.U.! Thiamin Me Ribeftaviame | 




















.-+- SHARE WITH OUR BOYS 
... Twice a week ice cream is 
included in plans for Army 
meals because it is a nutritious 
food and an aid to morale. So 
if you aren’t able to get ail the 
ice cream you want, remember, 
you are sharing with our service 
men and women. When the war 
is won, there will be plenty of 
ice cream for everybody. 





--THIS VALUABLE TEACHING AID 


belongs in your nutri- 
tion referénce kit. A 
Free copy will be mailed 
to you on request. 


399 | 0.038 | 0.105 | | 











NATIONAL 

DAIRY NATIONAL 
DAIRY 

COUNCIL comiek 

Dept. CSJ-245, 111 N. Canal St. > 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


An educational organization promoting 
national health through a better understand- 
ing of dairy foods and their use. 




















10 Outstanding Educational Events of 1944 


(From a Poll by the Educational Press Association) 


1. Approval by Congress of the G. I. Bill of Rights, with its 
far-reaching provisions for the education of veterans. 

2. Thorough, intensive, and intelligent work by the Army and 
the Navy in providing learning opportunities for men in uniform 
both in the United States and overseas, especially the work of the 
Army Forces Institute. 

3. Recognition, at last, that schools need more money to do an 
effective job—as evidenced by President Roosevelt’s statement (be- 
fore the White House Conference on rural education) that the Fed- 
eral Government must provide aid to schools where needed; in- 
creases in state aid to schools by Ohio and California; and pro- 
posals to do the same in Virginia, South Carolina, New York State, 
and others. 

4. Success of the Back to School Drive, launched by the Office 
of Education and the U. S. Children’s Bureau with nothing more 
potent than publicity—-but which stemmed a dangerous tide of 
children away from the classroom to jobs. 

5. Publication of “‘Education for All American Youth”’ by the 
Educational Policies Commission which demonstrated that Amer- 
ican educators have both vision and a plan for better youth edu- 
cation. 

6. Demand by educators for more Frequency Modulation chan- 
nels for school use and their well-conducted battle before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to obtain those channels. 

7. Widening, broadening and heightening the concept of voca- 
tional education as evidenced by the new interest in vocational 
technical training for subprofessional workers and the demand for 
establishment of area vocational schools to serve rural communities 
(proposed by the George-Dondero Bill, S. 1946). 

8. The brave and well-fought fight by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for a real nationwide school lunch program, directed by 
schools, aimed at better health and improved diet of children— 
and not at disposing or marketing farm commodities. 

9. Adoption of the five-year program by the National Educa- 
tion Association, designed to unify and strengthen the teaching pro- 
fession. 

10. Efforts to strengthen the respect and understanding which 
citizens of North and South American continents should have for 
each other—as witnessed by the establishment of a joint Canada- 
United States Committee on Education; and publication of one 
of the most searching surveys of teaching materials dealing with 
Latin America: two pioneer projects by the American Council on 


Education. 


























FAMOUS FOOD OF VIRGINIA 


Very Nutritious 


Packed 
in 
Tripled Sealed Box 


SOUTHERN BISCUIT CO., INC. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Adventures in Arithmetic 


Clifford B. Upton 


@ These workbooks may be used independently, with other 
texts, or with Upton’s Social Utility Arithmetics. They pro- 
vide: adequate drill material on all fundamental processes, 
careful gradation of all difficulties, a large amount of verbal 
problem work, a carefully chosen vocabulary, provision for 
individual differences, a complete program of diagnostic test- 
ing and remedial work, and provision for scoring. Grades 1 


through 8, each 32¢. 


e o e =. 
Practice Activities 
* * 
in English 
@ Providing material to supplement any 
English text or to use as a unifying core 
of essential principles, these functional 
workbooks give practice in correct forms 
and usage. Stimulating subject matter 


is organized in units. Grades 2-6, each 
28¢; grades 7 and 8, each 32¢. 


Practice Activities 
in Senior English 


@ For grades 9-12, these workbooks pro- 
vide corrective exercises, drills, extensive 
tests, practice material, and reviews. 
They are flexible and complete in or- 
ganization and materials, stressing im- 
mediate use of language principles. 
Book One, 44¢; Book Two, 48¢; Book 
Three, 52¢; Advanced Book, 52¢. 


Hatfield et al. 


Ameriean Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














Complete 











Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND 19, =t- VIRGINIA 
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LEARNING TO READ 
A Wasic Reading Program 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 







This new basic reading program was developed by a 


teacher, with teachers, for children. 
dren learn to read easily, joyfully, effectively as a 
~ the teacher guides them through this carefully 


» planned program of LEARNING TO READ. /) 


IT IS COMPLETE! 
IT IS EFFECTIVE! 










Because of its natural learning organization, chil- , 

















SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Finest Quality 
Industrial Rubber 


Products 


Flat Belting . “V” Belts . Hose . 
Hose Fittings . Packings and 
Gaskets . Switchboard Matting . 
Molded Goods . Aprons . Boots . 
Gloves . Hats . Raincoats . Slicker 
Suits . Slickers . Rubber Suits. 


Whatever your requirements 
for industrial rubber products 
call on the Richmond Rub- 
ber Company, distributors of 
industrial rubber products 
made by Goodrich and U. S. 
Rubber Company. Also safe- 
ty appliances, couplings, 
pumps, etc. Your inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. 


RICHMOND RUBBER 


COMPANY, INC. 
Seventh & Leigh Streets, 
Richmond, Va. 


“Everything In Rubber” 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, Inc. 
10. Vigerei 

STRONG . PROGRESSIVE 

WSLS SHENANDOAH LIFE STATION 
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Problems of Public Education in Virginia 
(Continued from page 232) | 


to secure teachers for the one-room school, 
and that in general the four-room school 
will more nearly provide a satisfactory 
unit for grades 1 to 5, or grades | to 6, 
inclusive. 

“The Board believes that no pupil in 
these grades should be transported more 
than twelve to fifteen miles by a school 
bus, nor should spend more than thirty 
minutes on the bus morning and after- 
noon. Young children should not be ex- 
pected to leave home at dawn and return 
in the later afternoon with long waits on 
the roadside in all kinds of weather. 

“It is the opinion of the Board that 
in some instances there should be a large 
elementary school, housing all grades from 
1 to 7, or from 1 to 8. In other cases 
it may be wise to care for the seven ele- 
mentary grades and the first two years of 
the present high school at one site. 


“High School Consolidation 

“The State Board believes that a com- 
prehensive high school, offering strong 
academic, technical and vocational courses, 
should enroll approximately five hundred 
high school students if the per capita cost 
is to be held within reasonable bounds, 
and if a properly diversified program is 
to be offered. 

“It will be necessary, therefore, to con- 
solidate the nearly six hundred recognized 
high schools into not more than two hun- 
dred high schools, strategically located. In 
some cases these schools may offer the 
entire program, grades 1 to 12, inclusive. 
In other cases there would be five years 
of high school with grades 8-12, inclu- 
sive; and, again, there may be senior high 
schools offering grades 10-12, inclusive. 
By careful routing of buses and scheduling 
of stops, no high school student should 
have to spend more than one hour on 
the bus from home to school. 

‘‘The consolidation program should 
conform to the principles herein outlined, 
but must remain reasonably flexible in or- 
der to meet the needs of a State like Vir- 
ginia which presents so varied a picture 
in topography, in density of population, 
and in educational interest.” 

Our high schools must have a 
minimum of 360 high school 
pupils, preferably 500 or more, if 
we are to offer a varied academic 
and vocational program at reason- 
able per capita cost. This means 
larger high schools; at times, one 
high school for two or more coun- 
ties. The present 575 recognized 
high schools should be reduced to 
approximately 200. 

The last session of the General 
Assembly increased the support for 


public education more than had 
been done at any one time by any 
preceding Assembly. It made pro- 
vision for a study of education that 
will acquaint the people of the 
State with educational needs. The 
legislature will respond to the 
wishes of the people and has been 
wise in attempting to determine the 
needs and the wishes of the peo- 
ple. I am confident that all of this 
will result in a school system of 
which we will be proud. 


Paying for the Program 

The State of Virginia cannot be 
expected to carry the cost of the 
entire program from State funds. 
We have some 30 counties that are 
not doing what they are capable 
of doing. Another 30 are doing 
perhaps more than should be ex- 
pected. There is a wide variation 
between the counties of Virginia in 
the amount of property values be- 
hind each child of school age. The 
ability of some counties to support 
education from local funds is five 
times as great as in other counties. 
The effort made, however, by the 
localities to support education does 
not aways correspond to the abil- 
ity of the county. Leaving the 
cities temporarily out of considera- 
tion, variations in teachers salaries 
between counties are very great; 
the average salary in a few coun- 
ties being, approximately, twice as 
great as in other counties. This 
need for equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities is one of the 
most pressing problems facing 
Virginia people today. 

The State is prepared to help 
and I feel confident will do so, 
but only on condition that the 
counties and cities do their fair 
share. 


I must not close without ex- | 


pressing my deep appreciation to 
the teachers, supervisors, and school 
administrators of Virginia who 
have carried on their work during 
the past year under most difficult 
conditions. They have never failed 
to respond when called upon to 
serve during the emergency. All 
teachers should feel a sense of pride 
in their profession and should 
glory in the work that they are 
doing. 
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The Strephosymbolic 
Can Learn to Read! 


(Continued from page 238) 


“have” and even “‘ever’’. He is 
likely to leave off the final s’s and 
ing’s. He may omit words or sub- 
stitute entirely different words that 
fit the general meaning. 

He will be poor in spelling. (He 
may be poor in spelling, yet have 
no difficulty in reading). He may 
spell some words backwards as 
“‘Iles’’ for sell, or he may mix the 
letters as ‘‘neso’’ for nose. 

He may not talk quite plainly or 
he may stutter. He may appear 
slightly deaf (although he is not). 

He is apt to write poorly and 
very slowly. He may begin on the 
wrong side of the paper. He may 
write backwards (mirror writing). 

No one child is likely to have 
all of these symptoms but some 
of them will be very evident. 


The Cause 


This condition is caused by no 
fault of the child nor of the par- 
ents. It is no disgrace. It is no 
sign of lack of intelligence. Dr. 
Orton’s explanation is that neither 
side of the child’s brain is com- 
pletely dominant. Just as he may 
have inherited eyes like his moth- 
er's and a chin like his father’s, so 
he may have inherited a tendency 
to right-sided brain dominance 
from one branch of the family and 
left-sided dominance from another. 
If he were entirely right sided or 
entirely left-sided, he would have 
no difficulty with his reading and 
spelling because it is a peculiarity 
of the language function that it ts 
normally controlled entirely by 
one side of the brain and when 
this is not the case, confusion re- 
sults. When there is a mixture by 
inheritance then both sides of his 
brain try to be dominant or to 
“boss” and one instant he recog- 
nizes b as “‘b’’, was as ‘‘was’’ and 
on as “‘on’’. The next instant the 
other side of the brain becomes 
boss” with exactly reversed 
mages, and for the child 6b turns 
backwards and becomes ‘‘d’, was 
becomes “‘saw’’ and on becomes 
‘no’, etc. This is because the two 
sides of the brain are reversed and 
therefore they produce revers-: 
images. 

(Continued on page 248) 








HANKS to modern anesthet- 

ics, this teacher felt no pain 
when her fractured arm was sét. 
And thanks to T.P.U. protection, 
the paying of doctor’s and hospital 
bills was also ‘‘painless’’! 

The full protection which the 
P-H (Peerless-Hospital) Certificate 
provides is a must for every 
teacher who values financial se- 
curity. Safeguard your earnings... 
protect yourself against unforeseen 
and burdensome costs. . . with the 
generous P-H. No physical exami- 
nation is required. All you have to 
do is fill in an application. 





Pain 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


I should like detailed information about the 
benefits and low cost of the P-H certificate. 


cocenestin 


I on 0. Cas nccanvass 


SII sesscstacourseeaeve 








The P-H Certificate gives you 
complete coverage for sickness, 
accident and quarantine p/us hos- 
pital benefits when hospitalization 
is necessary. Study the typical 
P-H benefits listed here. 


Hospital Confinement. ...$37.50 per week 
or $5.35 per day beginning first day 


yo ee $25.00 per week 

Confining Sickness... ... $25.00 per week 
after first week. $10.00 for first week 

Doctor’s fee....... as up to $25.00 


(for non-disabling injury) 
Loss of Hands, Feet or Eyes... .$1,000.00 
You'll be protected against any 
emergency with a P-H Certificate 
in your possession. Send the 
coupon below for further details. 




















Dr. Orton estimates that from 
ten to fifteen per cent of all chil- 
dren have this difficulty. Some of 
them are severe cases as the thir- 
teen-year-old boy who was barely 
ready to enter the second grade, 
while others are milder cases who 
drag along two years behind their 
age in their reading and spelling. 

The condition must be accepted 
as a definite handicap but it can 
be overcome through training—if 
the training is continued long 
enough. If it is discontinued too 
soon, even though the child has 
caught up with his class work, he 
generally falls behind again. Of 
course the period of training varies 
with the severity of the case. Most 
of these children, however, have 
difficulty with foreign languages in 
high school and they should be 








For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Richmond — Virginia 








allowed to substitute other courses 
when threatened with failure from 
this cause. 


The Method 


What is this method which is 
advocated by Dr. Orton for the 
Strephosymbolic child? It is one 
which has been thoroughly tested 
and proved. 

It is based on the teaching of 
phonics. Not merely the teaching 
of a few sounds as has been done 
in some schools for years, but 
phonics raised to the nth degree. 
This means many more units than 
the alphabet alone, plus training in 


blending the units consistently 
from left to right to make a smooth 
syllable. 


A child suffering from strepho- 
symbolia cannot take in the whole 
word at once. This has nothing to 
do with eye span, or visual acuity. 
However, he can learn to identify 
one phonogram at a time and, by 
blending phonograms, he can pro- 
nounce the whole word. 

The word phonogram comes 
from two words, phono meaning 
sound, and gram, meaning a writ- 





ing, so a phonogram is a written 
symbol representing an articulate 
sound. The basis of this method 

is teaching the child to translate let- 

ters into sounds which make 
words, and sounds into letters for 
spelling. In this way he has both 

eye and ear as a guide instead of 
having to depend on his confused { 
visual memory alone. 

These children cannot learn by 
the sight method. Even though 
their teachers give them much in- 
dividual help, they make little 
progress. But they can learn by 
phonics! And the progress that 
they make is often startling. How- 
ever, the phonics must be correctly 
taught. And it cannot be taught 
correctly unless the teacher has been 
trained. 

Since the discovery has been 
made as to why these bright chil- 
dren have difficulty in their lan- 
guage learning, and since the cure 
has been found—why are we so 
slow to administer the cure? Let 
us learn the method, the only 
method whereby these children can 
be taught, which is old-fashioned 
phonics glorified! 











ARITHMETIC for YOUNG AMERICA :° 


For Grades 3 to 8 


By Clark-Baldwin-Hoye-Schorling-Smith F 


3 ways in which this series promotes successful learning Ge 





Developing Reasoning Power. 


This series encourages “number thinking’”—bringing to problem situa- 





tions an ability to analyze, to reason inductively, and to use arithmetic. It provides skillful guidance Ti 
in problem analysis, builds sound patterns of reasoning on progressively more mature levels. ab 
we 
The Modern Conception of Drill. Abundant practice in the computational skills is given—more than Hi 
thirty types of drill material are provided. A variety of types of drill in problem solving give re- sev 
peated practice in intuitive thinking in genuine problem situations. or 
giv 
A Smooth Grade Placement. ‘The grade placement of topics was decided upon after a careful analysis 
of most recent courses of study, textbooks, and research studies. The result is a course without con- re 
gestion of subject matter at any point. 
By Clark-Otis-Hatton. FIRST and SECOND NUMBER BOOKS. 
By Schorling and Clark. MATHEMATICS in LIFE. 2 

By Clark-Smith-Schorling. _MODERN-SCHOOL GEOMETRY. 
R d by C. G. Bamey, Vi 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York World Book Company P.O. Des 170, Richmond du: 
=— bor 
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sO Campaign Workers—Instructions for the student house-to-house canvass 
a of Richmond for the Sixth War Loan Campaign are received from Miss 
Virginia Gay, guidance director, by three East End Junior High School 
ily pupils, Jack Rhodes, Jenny Tibbs and Dorothy Loving. 
an § 
aa Richmond Pupils Put City Over Top in Sixth War Loan Drive 
Richmond school children made 48,963 importance of this service to their govern- 
—~ FF calls on Richmond homes in the interest ment. They were also shown that great 
— | of the Sixth War Loan Drive, interviewed educative benefits would come to the pupils 
45,672 people, and secured 9,366 prom- in making proper social and business con- 
ises to purchase bonds. The canvassing tacts with citizens while they were ren- 
was done by the sixth, seventh and eighth dering this service to their government. 
grades and 189 teachers and 6,591 pupils The children were told of the importance 
participated. Asa result, sales of E Bonds of the part they were to play and were 
in Richmond totaled $7,371,133 or 133 taught the rudiments of salesmanship and 
per cent of Richmond’s quota. proper approach to strangers. 

The campaign was organized under the When the Richmond school children 
leadership of Crawford C. Crouch, Prin- started their ‘‘clean-up campaign’”’ on De- 
cipal of East End Junior High School and cember 8, Richmond was lagging far be- 
General Chairman for Richmond Schools hind in the total of E Bonds, having 

: t War. Under Mr. Crouch were seven attained only 44 per cent of its quota of 
‘ livision chairmen, 35 sub-chairmen, 180 $5,550,000. The campaign by the schools 
group leaders and nearly 7,000 children. was largely instrumental in putting Rich- 
he city was divided into areas containing mond “‘over the top’’ in its E Bond quota, 
about 2,000 homes each. Seven divisions according to Robert B. Underwood, City 
were made, six centering around the Junior Chairman, who stated, ‘“The assistance 
High schools for white children and the rendered by the school children of Rich- 
t seventh for the areas predominantly col- mond during our Sixth War Bond cam- 
* d. A plan of organization was adopted paign was of inestimable value in helping 
: Pee. each pupil solicitor not more than us reach the largest over-all sales of any 
home units to visit, and to report to a : ae : a as 
caches wie tal = dalee ae a aes previous bond drive including E series. 
group n . : ; 
than 40 children. Teachers reported to Chairman Underwood paid tribute to 
livision sub-chairmen who ta teas t- the splendid training given the children 
ported to a chairman. Seven chairmen on comparatively short notice through the 
' gave their results to the general chairman. excellent organization set up by Mr. 
The teachers were impressed with the Crouch. 
Gretna Pupils Sell $38,548 in Bonds 
Pupils of Gretna High School, Gretna, Nine of the pupils sold over $1,000 each 
| Virginia, sold $38,548.25 in War Bonds in bonds. R. J. Costen is principal of 
during the Sixth War Loan drive. These the school. 
= bonds have a maturity value of $51,385. 
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Life Saving Equipment Furnished 
American Flyers Through Aid of 
School Children. 


New School Campaign 


For $261.22 in War Stamps any 
school or class can finance a parachute, 
life vest, self-inflating life raft, and emer- 
gency sustenance vest for one man. From 
a small cushion the life raft ($108.35) 
inflates itself into a bright orange boat 
with aluminum mast, brilliant red sail, and 
dark blue over-all spray shield lined with 
yellow. It is equipped with paddles, de- 
salting kit for making 6 pints of drink- 
able water, distress flares, sea anchor, 
waterproof pouches, bailing cup, bullet 
hole repair plugs, and sponge. 

Like a magician’s hat, the 14 pockets 
of the emergency sustenance vest ($31.87) 
produce sun goggles, signal mirror, water 
canteen, knife, machete and saw, compass, 
matches, fishing and sewing kit, pistol 
cover, cartridges, First Aid kit, rations, 
gloves, signal flares, insect repellent, band- 
age, razor and blades, signal whistle, and 
survival manual. 


Schools-at-War Bulletin Helpful 

The February, 1945, issue of Schools 
at War, the War Savings News Bulletin 
for Teachers, has been planned to assist 
in achieving the following objectives in 
every school: 

(1) To have at least 90 per cent of 
the students saving regularly and so qual 
ify for the Schools-at-War flag. 

(2) To have at least one campaign to 
finance war equipment. Emphasis this 
time is on the life-saving equipment needed 
by flyers downed at sea. 


(3) To have every teacher and pupil 
study personal savings as a means of pay- 
ing for the war, helping to stabilize prices, 
and providing postwar security. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WAR FINANCE COMMITTEE FOR VIRGINIA 


February 9, 1945 


OFFICE OF EXECUTIVE MANAGER 


214 N. FIFTH STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Dr. Fdwerd Alvey, JT» Chairmen, 
Virginie Education Wer savings Committee 
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Bond Queen, Anne Bullock, Re- 
ceiving Congratulations From Major 
Garland M. Owen at Clarksville High 
School. 


Clarksville Goes $40,000 
Over Goal 


Clarksville High School of Mecklen- 
burg County sold War Bonds and Stamps 
in the amount of $53,124.70 during the 
Sixth War Loan Drive. W. E. Moore, 
principal of the Clarksville School re- 
ported that the goal set for the campaign 
was exceeded by more than $40,000. One 
f the features of the campaign was a 
Bond Baby Contest. 

Two of the teachers, Mildred Thomas- 
son, the sponsor, and Mrs. Dan Cheshire, 
planned a Bond Baby Contest. The moth- 
ers of small children whose fathers are 
n the service were contacted and per- 
uaded to enter their children in the con- 

Each mother contributed pictures 
f her child and attractive displays were 
made with these pictures to enliven in- 
terest. Every purchase of a _ ten-cent 
tamp entitled the buyer to one vote for 
of the thirteen contestants. Larger 
purchases gave a proportionately larger 
number of votes. 

\n attractive stamp bond booth, which 
was made by the F. F. A. Club was set 
) and decorated with red, white and 

crepe paper and attractive posters. 
Plans were made for a bond rally night 
the close of the campaign. Several 
listinguished guests were present and par- 
ticipated in the program, which was held 
Friday evening, December 8, in the Clarks- 
ille High School auditorium. Among 
them were Major Garland M. Owen, of 


Chase City, recently returned from over- 


seas, and R. Hugh Goode, chairman of the 
War Finance Committee. The contestants 
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were present on the stage and made quite 
a charming picture. Lieutenant Quinn, 
WAC from Camp Pickett, crowned the 
winner, Anne Bullock, daughter of Pvt. 
and Mrs. Noel Bullock, Jr., and presented 
her with a silver cup. Afterwards the 
Camp Pickett Band, which consisted of 
about thirty-five members, was introduced. 

After the band had presented the pro- 
gram, the Lions Club held a bond auc- 
tion. Many items such as cigarettes, shot 
gun shells, etc., were auctioned, $18,425 
was realized in bond sales at this rally. 

The Bond Baby Contest was more 
than successful. The school had set its 
goal at $20,000 and actually sold bonds 
and stamps amounting to $53,124.70 at 
purchase value. 


Minute Man Flag Certificates 
Issued during 1944-1945 Session. 


Name of School Address 
Lane High Charlottesville 
Robert E. Lee Norfolk 
Robert Gatewood ..... . Norfolk 
James Madison .. . Norfolk 

John Marshall ........ Norfolk 

J. E. B. Stuart . . .Norfolk 
Frances E. Willard...... Norfolk 
Ocean View Norfolk 
Chesterfield Heights Norfolk 





Campostella Heights ... . Norfolk 
Art Department—Norfolk 


Public Schools .. . Norfolk 
Booker T. Washington 
Sas sa < cy <> - « aeRO 
Booker T. Washington 
Intermediate ........ Norfolk 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. . . Norfolk 
Abraham Lincoln ...... Norfolk 
S. C. Armstrong ...... Norfolk 
Sir Pater oe ee. k Norfolk 
J. J. Smallwood....... Norfolk 
re Norfolk 
a: i Gaya. ss Se Norfolk 
Jobe Ti Wet... Norfolk 
Douglas Park ......... Norfolk 
POM WR. Wie. ine. Norfolk 
Rati Fetes. co iek Norfolk 
ee oe ere Norfolk 
Liberty Park .......... Norfolk 
*James Monroe ........ Norfolk 
PR ke ee oo ok Norfolk 
*Ballentine: oo... ees Norfolk 
Gonesevillesce tase. Herndon 
Blackstone High . . Blackstone 
Amelia eens a it were Amelia 
Carter G. Woodson..... Hopewell 





*Indicates 10% of the gross pay-roll invested 
in War Bonds as well as 90% employee par- 
ticipation. 


The above list does not include schools 
that have qualified in previous sessions. 
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' What a pleasant experience it is to open your 
mail and find a check—even when you are well. 
2 But just imagine how you would feel if after days or 
’ weeks of illness, accident or quarantine a friendly Air- 
Mail letter came to you with a check enclosed. Surely 
such a letter would help speed your recovery. 
Thousands of teachers have known what it means to 
be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. They will tell you these 
things about T.C.U.— 
@ The cost of 10-Way Protection is very low— 
less than a nickel a day. 
@ T.C.U. settlements are surprisingly prompt— 
all checks are sent by Air Mail. 
@ AT.C.U. Policy says what it means and means 
what it says. 
@ T.C.U. never has, never will, and never can 
ask you to pay an extra assessment. 
Why not get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly “10-Way Pro- 
tection”’ today? Send the coupon. No agent will call. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
6249 T.C.U. Building Li 
aaae=e FREE INFORMATION COUPON ©<<<== 
To the T.C.U., 6249 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


I am a white teacher, interested in knowing about T.C.U 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


ncoin 8, Nebraska 
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VEA Activities-State and Local 


Policies Commission Endorses Denny Report 


The Policies Commission of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association at its meeting 
in Richmond, Saturday, January 6, 1945, 
gave hearty endorsement to the report 
of the Virginia Education Commission 
in general and urged that the major 
recommendations be put into effect as 
speedily as possible. The Policies Com- 
mission went on record as favoring the 
following changes recommended by the 
VEA Legislative Committee: 

1. That the State Board of Education 
be appointed from the state at 
large, leaving to the discretion of 
the Governor the proper represen- 
tation of different areas of the 
state. 

2. That if the proposed method of 
selecting School Board members 
is adopted by the Legislature, it 
be provided that the number of 
School Board members shall in 
no case be the same as the num- 
ber of supervisors. The strong dif- 
ference of opinion on this pro- 
posal indicates the need for care- 
ful study before the proposed 
change is made. 

3. That in the matter of consolida- 
tion of cities and counties to form 
a larger school division, it is rec- 
ommended that the administrative 
and financial unit be the same. 

4. That the recommendation in re- 
gard to the appointment of divi- 
sion superintendents from a list 
submitted by the State Board of 
Education be understood to be 
operative only when such position 


is declared vacant by the local 
school board. 

5. That the proposal for application 
of referendum and recall pro- 
visions is not the best method of 
removing unsatisfactory superin- 
tendents and is not necessary since 
the power of recall is now vested 
in the State Board of Education. 

The Legislative Committee met Friday 
evening and prepared its recommendations 
for submission to the Policies Commission. 
On Saturday morning after these recom- 
mendations had been presented. Governor 
Darden met with the Policies Commission 
and discussed the Denny Report item by 
item. Following this conference the Pol- 
icies Commission voted to designate the 
combined Legislative and Executive Com- 
mittees to represent the Association in fur- 
ther conferences to agree on the details of 
legislation. Governor Darden expressed 
the hope that a start could be made on 
the recommendations at the next special 
session of the General Assembly. He 
pointed out the necessity of agreeing on a 
common program in order to secure needed 
legislation. 

It seemed to be the feeling of the ap- 
proximately fifty people who attended the 
Policies Commission meeting that with 
minor changes, such as those suggested by 
the Legislative Committee, the recommen- 
dations of the Virginia Education Com- 
mission constitute an excellent chart for 
school improvement. It was generally 
agreed that the opportunity for securing 
the major objectives should not be jeop- 
ardized by quibbling over details. 


Resolutions of the Department of Classroom Teachers 


Resolutions adopted by the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of Virginia at its 
annual meeting on November 28 assert 
that ‘‘since the men and women of the 
Armed Forces are sacrificing their lives on 
the altar of liberty to preserve the free- 
doms of the individual, it becomes our 
responsibility, as educators of Virginia, to 
keep the principles of democracy — and 
democratic living, ever before the eyes of 
the people: to train our students to think 
for themselves, and to accept the wishes 
of the majority.’’ 

The resolutions reaffirmed the need of 
federal aid for education as a step toward 
equal opportunity for all American youth, 
recommended vocational training, greater 
emphasis on character training, greater 
mastery of the fundamentals, and more 
science in the elementary grades. “‘A su- 
pervised meticuously-planned program of 
guidance was suggested for every pupil in 
our elementary and secondary schools. 
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Recognition and encouragement of students 
possessing talents in music, art, literature, 
and drawing were recommended to help 
Virginia achieve a higher cultural standard. 

In the realm of teacher welfare, the 
resolutions called for an improved retire- 
ment system, adoption of recommendations 
of the VEA Tenure Committee, adoption 
of statewide minimum salary standards, 
and provisions for cumulative sick leave 
and for sabbatical leave. For the ad- 
vancement of world peace a representative 
of education at the peace conference was 
suggested. Appreciation was expressed to 
Dr. Ruth Henderson and to the officers 
of the Virginia Education Association and 
to the city of Richmond. It was recom- 
mended that in the future more attention 
be given to objectives rather than reports 
on past achievements and that the main 
effort be to develop trained influential lead- 
ers from the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 


The Resolutions Committee consisted of 
Frances Lee West, Mrs. Luther Grice, 
Annie Belle Crowder, Carolea Harris, Ella 
Stover, Elizabeth Faison, Lucy Brickhouse, 
Dorothy Tucker, Helen Buckley. 


Retired Teachers Report 

The Retired Teachers Association met 
in annual session in Hotel John Marshall, 
November 29, 1944, 

Mrs. Hudson, the president who was 
kept away because of an accident, sent 
a letter of greeting and requested the treas- 
urer to preside. 

After saluting the flag and singing 
America, Rev. Hugh T. Busey of First 
Baptist Church, gave an inspiring devo- 
tional on ‘“‘Their Works Do Follow 
Them,’” emphasizing that real teaching 
emanates from the personality and every- 
day living of the teacher more than from 
books. Vividly he pictured the joy of 
a teacher who has molded the lives of 
her pupils by her own high ideals. He 
closed with prayer. 

Miss Cornelia Adair, always the friend 
and helper of Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion, in her address, praised the work done 
by the body in helping to secure a $300.00 
floor for pensions. She urges each one to 
keep informed and ready to bring con- 
certed efforts for future needs, not for- 
getting to express our appreciation of 
the help already given. 

D. E. McQuilkin and Dr. A. L. 
Maiden of Retirement Board encouraged 
us much in brief talks. 

Haywood Reavis sang ‘‘Song of the 
Nation,”’ his own composition. 

Before opening the business session the 
body stood in prayerful silence as Miss 
Mary West read the names of the many 
who had passed away since our last meet- 
ing. 

Minutes of November, 1943, were read 
and accepted. 

Committee on relief reported it had 
found no way of functioning. The body 
voted that of the amount held over— 
$100.00 be used for war bond until a 
way is found. Unanimously carried. 

Report of nominating committee 
brought by Miss Florence Laughton as 
follows: President, Mrs. Maud H. Hud- 
son; Vice-President, Mrs. J. W. Talia- 
ferro; Treasurer and Corresponding Sec- 
estary, Ida F. Dawson; Recording Secre- 
tary, Daisy B. Winston. 

These were unanimously elected. 

A rising vote of thanks was given Mrs. 
Hudson for her gracious and untiring 
work for the Association. 

After singing ‘““God Be with You’’, we 
were dismissed with prayer by Rev. Geo. 
H. Owens. 

DAISY B. WINSTON, Secretary. 


Sussex Committees Report 


‘‘An Informed Teacher is an Inter- 
ested Teacher’’ was the theme used in the 
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program of the Sussex Education Asso- 
cation at its fall dinner meeting held at 
the Waverly High School on November 
22. M. B. Leavell, President, conducted 
the meeting and after comments on the 
topic of the day made by Anna Britt, 
Field Director, VEA, and D. C. Beery, 
High School Counselor, the following 
committees reported: 

Teacher Welfare—J. L. Francis; Pub- 
lic Relations—R, Frank Morgan; Virginia 
War Fund Education Committee—Fannye 
Boothe; County War Salvage—Mrs. Min- 
nie England. 

At the close of the three discussion 
groups, High School, Elementary School, 
and P. T. A. Presidents, the members 
and guests enjoyed a dinner served by the 
P F.m. 

Delegates to the Delegate Assembly in 
Richmond were elected and the associa- 


of Waverly. 


tion went on record as wholeheartedly 
favoring the recommendations of the VEA 
Policies Commission Report. 


Mid-Winter Meeting at 
Alexandria 

The mid-winter meeting of the Alex- 
andria Education Association was held at 
Maury School auditorium on December 6, 
with Irving Lindsey, president, presiding. 

After reports of standing committees 
the Association voted unanimously to join 
the Alexandria Chamber of Commerce for 
1945. T. C. Williams, Superintendent of 
City Schools, reported that the City 
Council had approved a greatly increased 
appropriation for city schools in the 1945- 
46 budget. 

Mary Waller Dickinson and Mrs. Urple 
Taylor, delegates to the Annual Delegate 
Assembly of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, made their reports as a dialogue, 
bringing out the informative as well as 
the entertaining phases of the meeting in 
Richmond. 

The Association went on record as 
favoring wholeheartedly the bills, now in 
Congress, for Federal Aid to schools of 
the nation. 


Warren Association Works for 
Sick Leave 


Che Warren County Education Associa- 
tion held a meeting in the Front Royal 
High School library on December 7, with 
J. J. Foster, president, presiding. 

A recommendation for 5-day sick-leave, 
together with results of a study of such 
provisions throughout the state and na- 
tion, was reported before the School Board 
for consideration at its next meeting. 

E. Wilson Morrison, chairman, Public 
Relations Committee, reported that Amer- 
ican Education Week was observed in a 
fine way this year, all community organi- 
zations actively participating. 

[he Association gave a rising vote of 
appreciation for work of G. Tyler Miller, 
Superintendent of Warren and Rappahan- 
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PEPSI-COLA Hits ;yE SPOT 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies in Danville, 
‘Lynchburg, Marion, Norfolk, South Hill, Richmond and Roanoke 


























nock Counties, and expressed great con- 
fidence in his future endeavors for better 
education in the state as president of the 
Virginia Education Association. 

A few remarks were made on “‘Indi- 
vidual Interest and Participation in our 
Local Professional Organization’’ by Anna 
Britt, Field Director, VEA. 


Rappahannock Association 
Enjoys Operetta 
The Rappahannock County Education 
Association enjoyed a luncheon at the 
Washington High School on December 8, 
served by the Social Committee of the 


Association. An original operetta, based 


on the story of Cinderella, was presented 
by the high school students, after which 
the Association began its regular session 
of business and reports in the school li- 
brary, Mrs. Florence Washer, presiding. 

The reports of standing committees hav- 
ing been made, the president gave her re- 
port on the Annual Delegate Assembly of 
the Virginia Education Association in 
Richmond. 

The Association voiced its appreciation 
for G. Tyler Miller's work as its Super- 
intendent of Schools, and expressed con- 
fidence in the fine work he will accom- 
plish as president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association for the next two years. 
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Classroom Teachers Meet In 
Greensboro 

The Fifth Annual Southeastern Re- 
gional Conference, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, met on December 
28 and 29 at the O. Henry Hotel, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 

In keeping with the theme of the con- 
ference, ‘Building Strong Local Associa- 
tions’, at the opening session a Leader's 
Clinic was conducted by Mary Titus, 
Southeastern Regional Director, and was 
participated in by representatives from all 
the Southeastern states. 

The highlight of the first evening ses- 
sion was an address on the History of the 
National Education Association by Dr. 
Mildred Fenner, Assistant Editor, NEA 
Journal. A panel discussion on the “‘Re- 
lation of the Local Association with the 
NEA”’ followed, in which members from 
several states participated. 

Margery Alexander, member of the 
Board of Directors of the North Carolina 
Education Association, presided at the 
next session which was a Laboratory in 
Forming a Local Association, showing the 
complete development in organizing an 
association including meetings of all its 
committees. Ethel Perkins, Executive 
Secretary, NCEA, and NEA State Director, 
gave an address on the “Relationship of 
Local Associations to the State Associa- 
tion,’’ closing the afternoon session. 

A banquet constituted the final meet- 
ing on the evening of the 29th in the 
Ballroom of the hotel, with Virginia 
Atkinson, member, Board of Directors of 
the West Virginia Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation, serving as toastmistress. Dr. 
Howard Dawson, Director of Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA, delivered an address on 
“Federal Aid for Education” in which he 
brought out specific resuits of recent re- 
search completed on the educational needs 
throughout the nation and especially in the 
Southeastern states. 

Virginia was represented at the con- 
ference by Ethel Spilman, Retiring Presi- 
dent, VEA, and Anna Britt, Field Direc- 
tor, VEA. 


Tribute Paid to Former Nelson 
County Teachers 

Nelson County Teachers Association at 
a recent meeting paid tribute to the serv- 
ices of Mrs. J. P. Chapman, Miss Clyde 
Parr, and Mrs, Nettie B. Jones who have 
recently retired from active service. The 
Association also expressed appreciation to 
those who have been called into the service 
of the country: Lieutenant Graham Heath, 
member of Nelson County School Board, 
now serving somewhere in France; Ser- 
geant Joseph De Long with the Army Air 
Corps in California, and Captain Dan 
Gusmerotti with the Tactical Reconnais- 
sance Corps in Burma. 

The teachers memorialized Corporal 
George E. Quick, a former teacher in Nel- 
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son County, who was killed in action 
somewhere in France on July 12, 1944, 
Resolutions were also adopted in remem- 
brance of the late Mrs. Esther C. Pitzer. 

Other resolutions adopted by the Nelson 
County teachers called for immunization 
and vaccination of all children in the 
schools and the holding of pre-school 
clinics, the appointment of an attendance 
officer to enforce school attendance, and 
a more liberal gasoline ration to enable 
teachers to attend to their necessary work. 
The School Board was asked to grant 
at least three days sick leave each month 
with full pay and to pay substitutes not 
over 70 per cent of the regular teachers’ 
salary. The Board was also asked to make 
every effort to raise salaries sufficiently to 
hold the best teachers in the county. 

The Nelson County teachers went on 
record in favor of 100 per cent member- 
ship in the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

The Resolutions Committee was com- 
posed of Laura R. Turner, Chairman, 
Mrs. Lena Larke, and Sallie O. Maupin. 


Alleghany Association Publishes 
News Letter 


The AEA News Letter, published by 
the Alleghany Education Association, made 
it first appearance as the January issue. 
Subsequent issues will appear during the 
remainder of the session. The staff is com- 
posed of the following members: 

Rubye Wade, Central; W. L. Hodnett, 
Falling Spring; Dorothy Arritt, Dunlap; 
Frances Armentrout, Jeter; Catherine 
Howell, School Board Office. 

Included in the first issue are reports 
from the delegates to Richmond to the 
VEA Annual Delegate Assembly, enter- 
tainment given the teachers by the Alle- 
ghany School Board, and a brief survey of 
the preparedness of the emergency teach- 
ers in the county. The following quota- 
tion is from an article on the value of 
professional membership: 

“Is it worth it? Membership in the 
VEA for this period of fifteen years has 
cost $24. The salary of the average teach- 
er in Alleghany County has increased 
from $913.68 to $1,422.96. Figure 
it out for yourself. No business man 
would pass it up as an investment!” 


Culpeper Association Sponsors 
Many Activities 

The members of the Culpeper County 
Education Association held their annual 
Fall Institute on September 5 and 6, with 
the president,. Virginia E. Lewis, presid- 
ing. Problems of the group were discussed, 
and definite plans were made for the 
work of the year. On the evening of the 
first day of the conference the local 
school board financed a banquet bringing 
together teachers, supervisors, school board 
members, and representatives from the 


State Department of Education. 

The association voted 100 per cent 
membership in the state and national or. 
ganizations. For the third consecutive 
year the members of the Culpeper County 
Education Association voted 100 per cent 
participation in the Payroll Savings Plan 
for the purchase of war bonds. 

Special emphasis was placed upon Amer. 
ican Education Week in the various schools 
throughout the county. Programs were 
held during the week culminating in a 
well-attended rally on Friday evening with 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster and Superintend- 
ent Paul Hounshell as the speakers of the 
evening. Special music was rendered by 
the Boys’ Band, the Glee Club, and the 
Rhythm Band. 


At the mid-fall meeting the elementary 
teachers presented a demonstration unit on 
*“Trees’’ with seventeen teachers partici- 
pating. Discussions and illustrations were 
used to show how the theme could be car- 
ried into every field of learning. 

Due to the need for a better under- 
standing of the report of the Denny Com- 
mission, the association devoted its Jan- 
uary meeting to a thorough study of all 
phases of this report. Emphasis was given 
to the ways in which the different topics 
of the report applied to Culpeper County. 

A large percentage of the teachers are 
participating in a Guidance Workshop 
which is offered by the University of Vir- 
ginia Extension Division. This is the 
second such workshop that has been of- 
fered in Culpeper County. 


Suffolk Teachers’ Council Active 


Last fall the Social Committee of the 
Suffolk Teachers’ Council, headed by 
Mamie Basler, initiated an interesting proj- 
ect of publishing a monthly “‘News Cast’’, 
designed to give personal current news 
and information concerning former and 
present faculty members. 

During the first semester, another pub- 
lication was circulated among the faculty 
and community—a booklet, ‘“Who’s Who 
in the Faculty of Suffolk Public Schools— 
1944-45". This contains the present ad- 
dress, hometown, educational background, 
church and club affiliations, and hobbies of 
each member of the Council. 

Of interest, denoting forward profes- 
sional movement, is Article III, Section 2 
of the Council’s new Constitution which 
reads as follows: 

“The annual dues shall include mem- 
bership in the Suffolk Teachers’ Council, 
the Virginia Education Association, and 
the National Education Association.” 

The local dues were raised to $2.00 by 
the membership for 1944-45 since it was 
felt that the need for much local interest 
was great. This move proved wise in the 
light of the increased interest and activities 
during this year under the leadership of 
Thelma Pruden. 
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VEA Committees for 1945--Named by President Miller 


American Education Week Committee 
Dr. W. T. Sanger, Chairman, Richmond. 
A. G. Cummings, Bedford. 

F. B. Glenn, Waynesboro. 

Mrs. Margaret Hudson, Richmond. 
Irene Kitchen, Petersburg. 

Z. T. Kyle, Salem. 

Cora Jane McDowell, South Norfolk. 
Mrs, Lucian Shrader, Amherst. 

Dr. B. H. Van Oot, Richmond. 


Attendance Committee 
H. I. Willett, Chairman, Norfolk. 
Mary Sue Fuller, Lebanon. 
Dr. Richard Meade, Charlottesville. 
R. Douglas Nininger, Roanoke. 
R. F. Williams, Richmond, 


Budget Committee 

C. L. Jennings, Chairman, Abingdon. 

J. Irving Brooks, Highland Springs. 

H. K. Cassell, Richlands. 

John D. Meade, Petersburg. 

G. Tyler Miller, Front Royal. 

R. Bruce Neill, Fredericksburg. 

James G. Scott, Petersburg. 

Ethel Spilman, Harrisonburg. 
Citizenship Comniittee 

S. A. MacDonald, Chairman, Norfolk. 

Etta Rose Bailey, Richmond. 

James Bauserman, Fairfax. 

R. W. Bobbitt, Charlotte Court House. 

A. S. Brockman, Wytheville. 

J. B. Carter, Carysbrook. 

Cashell Donahoe, Hopewell. 

Alfred K. Eagle, Staunton. 

S. T. Godbey, Suffolk. 

Annella Greever, Tazewell. 

Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk. 

Paul Hook, Clifton Forge. 

Ethel H. Nash, Fredericksburg. 

Cornelia Puckett, Franklin. 
Constitution Committee 

Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Charlottes- 

ville. 

Martha Creighton, Richmond. 

Merle Davis, Richmond. 

Vivian L. Gibson, Norton. 

W. A. Scarborough, Dinwiddie. 
Credentials Committee 

Mrs. Margaret H. Forbes, Chairman, Rich- 

mond. 

R. K, Johnston, Pearisburg. 

Agnes Miles, Gloucester. 

Federal Legislative Committee 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Chairman, Norfolk. 
J. J. Brewbaker, Norfolk. 

Annye B. Burbank, Hampton. 
Mrs. Philip Freeman, Stony Creek. 
Mrs. Margaret Hudson, Richmond. 
Mrs, Leslie Fox Keyser, Front Royal. 
C. J. M. Kyle, Stuart. 
H. M. Painter, Fincastle. 
R. Worth Peters, Manassas. 
W. W. Robinson, Bristol. 

Guidance Committee 
Wilbur S. Pence, Chairman, Mt. Solon. 
Irene Bailey, Altavista. 
Rawls Byrd, Williamsburg. 
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Martha E. Reely, Fairfax. 

F. O. Wygal, Richmond. 

Minimum Salary Standards Committee 
W. T. Woodson, Chairman, Fairfax. 
Ralph Baker, Honaker. 

R. Claude Graham, Charlottesville. 
Lillian Johnson, Norfolk. 

Dr. Walter S. Newman, Richmond. 
Katharine Sieg, Lexington. 


Professional Standards Committee 

Dr. George Armacost, Chairman, Wil- 
liamsburg. 

Ercelle Bennett, Radford. 

Dr. J. L. B. Buck, Richmond. 

Walter E. Campbell, Norfolk. 

Mrs. M. W. Foster, Williamsburg. 

Ethel Spilman, Harrisonburg. 

Annie Preston Starling, Winchester, 

H. I. Willett, Norfolk. 


Public Relations Committee 
R. C. Jennings, Chairman, Waynesboro. 
Louise Bernard, Richmond. 
Q. D. Gasque, Front Royal. 
Mrs. Pauline C. Gorham, Alexandria. 
Ellinor Preston, Richmond. 


Retirement Committee 
D. E. McQuilkin, Chairman, Roanoke. 
Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond. 
Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Richmond. 
J. J. Brewbaker, Norfolk. 
Dr. S. P. Duke, Harrisonburg. 
J. J. Fray, Rustburg. 
Arthur L. Maiden, Arlington. 


Resolutions Committee 
R. Worth Peters, Chairman, Manassas. 
Lucy S. Gatling, Norfolk. 
Dr. George J. Oliver, Richmond. 
Dorothy L. Pratt, Lynchburg. 
T. Ryland Sanford, Jr., Denbigh. 


School Finance Committee 
F. F. Jenkins, Chairman, Franklin. 
T. C. Anderson, South Norfolk. 
J. A. Burke, Appomattox. 
Omer Carmichael, Lynchburg. 
H. K. Cassell, Richlands. 
R. B. Crawford, Farmville. 
B. D. French, Bristol. 
R. C. Haydon, Manassas. 
Paul Hounshell, Culpeper. 
J. J. Kelly, Wise. 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Richmond. 
Raymond V. Long, Richmond. 
Dr. C. E. Myers, Richmond. 
Dr. Walter S. Newman, Richmond. 
James E. Old, Jr., Norfolk. 
Thelma Pruden, Suffolk. 
W. Alvord Sherman, Fairfax, 
Dr. H. N. Young, Blacksburg. 

Tenure Committee 

R. L. Lacy, Chairman, Halifax. 
J. S. Darling, Hampton. 
T. Marcus Gillespie, Bluefield. 
J. Nelson Jester, Chincoteague. 
Elsie Martin, Harrisonburg. 
Dr. Walter S. Newman, Richmond. 
Antionette Pool, Norfolk. 


T. C. Williams, Alexandria. 


War Fund Committee 
Dr. E. L. Fox, Chairman, Ashland. 
Elizabeth Ellmore, Dinwiddie, 
H. A. McKann, Richmond. 
Eva Vaughn, Pulaski. 
Juliet R. Ware, Richmond. 


War Savings Committee 
Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Chairman, Fred- 
ericksburg. 
L. T. Hall, Windsor. 
Dowell J. Howard, Richmond. 
Mrs, Josephine N. Howdershell, Fairfax. 
Sylvia Horwitz, Charlottesville. 
M. Frieda Koontz, Richmond. 
F. W. Sisson, Radford. 


Policies Commission 
G. Tyler Miller, Chairman, Front Royal. 
Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Fredericksburg. 
Dr. George H. Armacost, Williamsburg. 
J. J. Brewbaker, Norfolk. 
J. Irving Brooks, Highland Springs. 
H. K. Cassell, Richlands. 
Omer Carmichael, Lynchburg. 
Francis S. Chase, Richmond. 
R. B. Crawford, Farmville. 
Dr. S. P. Duke, Harrisonburg. 
Elizabeth Ellmore, Dinwiddie. 
Mrs. Margaret H. Forbes, Richmond. 
Dr. E. L. Fox, Ashland. 
J. J. Fray, Rustburg. 
G. H. Givens, Lebanon. 
L. T. Hall, Windsor. 
Mrs. Josephine N. Howdershell, Fairfax. 
Dr, J. L. Jarman, Farmville. 
F. F. Jenkins, Franklin. 
C. L. Jennings, Abingdon. 
R. C, Jennings, Waynesboro. 
V. E. Jernigan, Richmond. 
N. Celeste Jones, Richmond. 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk. 
Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Front Royal. 
R. L. Lacy, Halifax. 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Richmond. 
Dr. F. G. Lankford, Jr., Charlottesville. 
S. A. MacDonald, Norfolk. 
D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke. 
Dr. John L. Manahan, Charlottesville. 
John D. Meade, Petersburg. 
Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Radford. 
W. N. Neff, Abingdon. 
R. Bruce Neill, Fredericksburg. 
Blake T. Newton, Hague. 
Wilbur S. Pence, Mt. Solon. 
R. Worth Peters, Manassas. 
Mrs. Eleanor H. Rowlett, Richmond. 
Dr. W. T. Sanger, Richmond. 
Dr. Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News. 
Joseph A. Schad, Newport News. 
James G. Scott, Petersburg. 
F, W. Sisson, Radford. 
Ethel Spilman, Harrisonburg. 
H. I. Willett, Norfolk. 
Mrs. Berry D. Willis, Norfolk. 


W. T. Woodson, Fairfax. 
Dr. George B. Zehmer, Charlottesville. 
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On February 25, 1944, the Beard of 
Directors of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics created the 
Post-War Policy Commission for the 
study and improvement of mathe- 
matics programs for the nation’s 
schools in the post-war period. The 
first results of the Commission's think- 
ing are embodied in a brief report 
which appeared in the May, 1944 issue 
of the Mathematics Teacher, reprints 
of which may be secured from the 
office of the Mathematics Teacher, 525 
West 120 St., New York 27, N. Y., at 
10 cents a copy. In this report the 
Commission pointed out that: 

(1) the school should insure func- 
tional competency in mathematics 
to all who can possibly achieve it; 

(2) we should differentiate on the 
basis of needs, without stigmatiz- 
ing any group, and that we should 
provide new and better courses 
for that very large part of the 
schools’ population whose mathe- 
matical needs are not well met by 
the traditional sequential courses; 

(3) we need a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of the s« 
called slow learner; 

(4) the teaching of arithmetic can 
be and should be improved; 

(5) the traditional sequential courses 
in mathematics should be greatly 
improved. 

The fundamental purposes of the 
Commission may be briefly sum- 
marized as foliows: to evaluate cur- 
rent mathematical offerings of the 
nation’s schools from Grade 1 through 
14; to utilize the experience derived 
from the mathematical training pro- 


“Thomas Jefferson, 
His Contribution to 
American Democ- 
racy” is the subject of an essay con- 
test sponsored by the American Legion 
Auxiliary and open to junior and 
senior high school students in every 
state in the Union, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii and Pan- 
ama. 

Prizes will be 52 sets of the World 
Book Encyclopedia—one for a winner 
in each legion department—donated 
by the publishers for the fifth succes- 
sive year. In addition to a set of the 
World Book, the author of an essay 


Essay Contest 
On Jefferson 


Virginia Journalette 


Post-War Planning for Mathematical Education 


grams of the armed forces; to find out 
to what extent the various phases of 
these programs have a counterpart in 
the problems and tasks of civilian life; 
to focus attention on shortages dis- 
covered in the mathematical training 
of competent young men coming from 
supposedly good schools; to consider 
possible remedial measures for im- 
proving the low competence in dealing 
with the fundamentals of arithmetic, 
as revealed by Army and Navy tests; 
to explore the possibilities of provid- 
ing worthwhile and essential mathe- 
matics courses for those students who 
have so often been overlooked or neg- 
lected in the preparation of the usual 
curricula; and to encourage teachers 
to become better acquainted with, and 
to make wider use of multi-sensory 
aids such as have been developed and 
extensively used in connection with 
the mathematical training program of 
the armed forces. 

The second report of the Post-War 
Policy Commission will probably be 
released in May, 1945, in the Mathe- 
matics Teacher. This report, some- 
what more comprehensive than the 
first, will also be more concrete and 
specific in its recommendations. Spe- 
cifically, the Second Report will deal 
with such problems and issues as: 

Improved Teaching of Arithmetic 

Courses Differentiated According 

to Needs 

Counselling in Connection with 

Mathematics 
Multi-Sensory Aids in Mathematics 
The Education of Teachers with 
Respect to Arithmetic and other 
Branches of Mathematics. 


judged to be the best of all essays 
submitted will receive a cash award 
of $100. 

Colorful Posters announcing condi- 
tions of the contest have been pre- 
pared and may be obtained without 
charge for posting on bulletin boards 
in libraries and school rooms. A read- 
ing list, prepared by the trained ref- 
erence staff of the Quarrie Library, 
may also be secured on request as an 
aid for young people entering the con- 
test. Address inquiries to The Refer- 
ence Library, World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, The Quarrie Corporation, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 








ADAM 


TEACHERS NEEDED: WASHINGTON 


The post-war plans of the Nation’s Capital call for more exten- 
sive school and college facilities. Grasp the opportunity now to 


be placed. Write for details. 
TEACHERS AGENCY colorado BLDG—iith & G. N. W—WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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GEORGE W. JEFFERS 
Dr. Jeffers, Professor of Biology, 
Farmville, S. T. C., is on leave of 
absence this year conducting a sur- 
vey of fisheries resources of the 


Chesapeake Bay. This study is 
financed by the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and was initiated by the Chesapeake 
Bay Fisheries Commission, of which 
Dean Ivey F. Lewis, University of 
Virginia, is chairman. 

For years certain Chesapeake fish- 
eries have shown signs of depletion 
and now both Maryland and Virginia 
have agreed on a positive program 
for their restoration. 


Vocational New developments 
Training Report in electronics, air 

transportation, and 
automobile design, as well as the cre- 
ation of improved materials for tex- 
tile, food, and construction uses will 
demand a large increase in trained 
technical personnel—according to ‘“Vo- 
cational Technical Training for Indus- 
trial Occupations,” a survey report 
published by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The report describes present pro- 
grams and facilities for vocational- 
technical training, estimates the need 
in industry for persons with such 
training, offers helpful suggestions for 
the. planning of vocational-technical 
training programs, and recommends 
action which should result in greatly 
enlarged activity in this field. 

New teaching techniques developed 
by the Army, Navy, and various war- 
training activities are recommended 
for serious study, and it is urged that 
those which have proved their worth 
be applied, with necessary adaptations, 
in vocational-technical training. 

The report, “Vocational Technical 
Training for Industrial Occupations,” 
may be purchased from the Superit- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 40 cents. 
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Mrs. Ruth Hibbs 
Hyland, Art Director 
of the Richmond 
Schools, announces the names of the 
Scholastic art jury. Belle Boas, form- 
erly assistant professor of fine arts, 
Teacher’s College Columbia Univer- 
sity, has accepted the chairmanship. 
The jury will judge entries in the 
Virginia exhibit of the Scholastic 
magazine competition for secondary 
schools. It will be held at Miller & 
Rhoads, Richmond, from March 10 to 
March 24. Miller & Rhoads is the 
regional sponsor. 

On Miss Boas’s jury will be Edith 
Mitchell, state director of art for Dela- 
ware, one of the only two women ever 
to hold such a position. Miss Mitchell, 
formerly of Columbia University, is a 
member of the National Education 
Association Council, the Eastern Arts 
Association Council and the Council 
of the Committee on Art in American 
Education of the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York City. 

Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld, who was a 
member of the original Scholastic com- 
petition jury of 1942-43, and present 
head of the Art department of Hamp- 
ton Institute, has accepted a place on 
the second jury. Dr. Lowenfeld has 
designed a series of tests used by the 
Army Air Corps, and directed the writ- 
ing and illustration of English primers 
which the Navy is now using. Dr. 
Lowenfeld, a Viennese, brings a wide 
cultural background to both peace- 





Scholastic Art 
Jury Named 





A. STRODE BROCKMAN 
Mr. Brockman became principal of 
Wytheville High School this year 
after seven years as principal of 


Floyd High School. He has had 
teaching experience in Bedford and 
Giles Counties. Mr. Brockman is a 
native of Amherst County and holds 
an A.B. degree from Lynchburg Col- 
lege and an M.A. degree from the 
University of Virginia. 
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time and war art work. He is a grad- 
uate of the famous Vienna Kunst 
Gewerberschule, and knew and worked 
with the illustrious Alfred Freud. 

Hans von Weerin-Griek, fourth mem- 
ber of the Scholastic jury, is well- 
known in Richmond and the South, 
having formerly been with the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, during 
which time he organized an exhibit of 
Virginia children’s work which toured 
South America. He is now director 
and trustee of the Greenwich Gallery, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Serving as the fifth member of the 
Scholastic jury is Mrs. Stanley Stewart 
of Vienna, Virginia. Mrs. Stewart, 
herself an artist specializing in illus- 
tration and design for children, is 
well-known as chairman for Art of the 
Virginia Cooperative Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Hyland also announces the ap- 
pointment of Parcilla Crum of the 
Virginia Museum as executive assis- 
tant to the jury. Miss Crum, in addi- 
tion to her education work with 
adults, is vitally interested and active 
in giving Museum painting classes for 
children, exhibits and gallery talks 
keyed to the younger interests, and is 
a foremost figure in children’s work 
in art throughout the state. 

Entry blanks and information about 
the competition for which Miller & 
Rhoads is awarding gold keys and for 
which free art tuition awarded by 
Scholastic mazazine is the prize, may 
be obtained from Mrs. Edith Martin 
at Miller & Rhoads, Richmond. All 
secondary school students in the state 
of Virginia are eligible to compete 
and any media may be employed. 


Virginia schools had 
four honorable men- 
tion winners in the 
fourth annual Science Talent Search 
sponsored by the Science Clubs of 
America. Two of these gifted science 
students are from the Northampton 
High School at Eastville, Virginia. 
They were Harriet Downes Scott, 16, 
and William R. James, Jr., 16. The 
other two Virginia students awarded 
honorable mention were John War- 
wick Daniel, 16, of the Newport News 
High School and Louis Francis Kreek, 
Jr., 16, of Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond. 

There were 260 high school students 
in the nation cited for honorable men- 
tion in addition to the 40 finalists. Vir- 
ginia also had one student among the 
finalists: John Fitzallen Moore of 
Scottsville, Virginia who is attending 
school at High Mowing School, New 
Hampshire. Finalists will go to Wash- 
ington in March, with all expenses 
paid, to attend the five-day Science 
Talent Institute and compete for 


Four Virginia 
Students Cited 


$11,000 in Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships. 

Interviews and examinations held 
during the Institute will determine the 
award of two $2,400 four-year West- 
inghouse Grand Science Scholarships, 
given to the all ‘round boy and girl 
with the highest scientific “I.Q.” in 
the opinion of the judges. Four-year 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships, 
valued at $400 each, will go to the 
eight runners-up. The remaining 
$3,000 may be distributed in additional 
scholarships at the discretion of the 
judges. 


Peace Study The Commission to 
“Picture Book” Study the Organiza- 

tion of Peace has 
prepared an informative “picture 
book” dealing with the essentials of 
world organization. These full-page 
pictures, drawn by the well-known ar- 
tist, Harry Sternberg, of the Commit- 
tee of Art in American Education and 
Society help show us the way to pre- 
vent future wars. As the Chinese 
proverb says, “One picture is worth 
ten thousand words.” 

This visual aid booklet is useful for 
displays and exhibits and as a basis 
for discussion. 

Single copies are 25 cents with a 
10 per cent discount for orders of 25 
or more copies. Order from the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 





HARRY W. SANDERS 

Mr. Sanders is serving as Director 
of Research work in the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce study 
of vocational and technical educa- 
tion, Mr. Sanders is head of the 
Department of Vocational Education 
at V. P. I. and has had experience in 
State supervision in Virginia and 
teacher training in agriculture at the 
University of Puerto Rico. 
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Help Crippled The annual sale of 
Children Easter seals for crip- 
pled children, spon- 
sored by the Virginia Society for 
Crippled Children, will be conducted 
this year from March 1 to April 1. 
One of the important activities be- 
ing financed by the sale of Easter 
seals this year is a study which was 
initiated by the National Society for 
Crippled Children to gather data re- 
garding the problem of convalescent 
care. The study is being carried out 
on a nation-wide basis under the di- 
rection of a committee of professional 
persons headed by Dr. A. L. Van Horn, 
of the United States Children’s Bureau. 


Administrators’ The American Asso- 
Cancel Meetings ciation of School Ad- 
ministrators has can- 
celled four regional conferences in 
compliance with the request of War 
Mobilization Director, James F. Byrnes, 
that gatherings be restricted to 50 
persons to afford travel and hotel 
facilities for service personnel. 


The conferences were planned for 
Birmingham, Ala., February 12-14; 
Chicago, February 19-21; Denver, Feb- 
ruary 27-March i, and New York City, 
March 5-7. 

In cancelling the four meetings, 
N. L. Engelhardt, president of the 
AASA, said, “Our regional conferences 
had been reduced in size and our cur- 
tailed program was devoted in large 
measure to the education of returning 
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end of the current year. 


100 per cent membership. 





Virginia’s N.E.A. Honor Roll 


The mid-year membership count made by the National Education Asso- 
ciation on December 31, 1944, showed 7,914 NEA members in Virginia. 
This represents an increase of 1,236 over the 6,678 members on December 
31, 1943. The growth of NEA members in Virginia is further shown by the 
fact that on December 31, 1940, Virginia had 3,088 NEA members. It is 
believed that Virginia will have more than 8,500 NEA members before the 


The following counties and cities have reported 100 per cent enrollments 
in the NEA for 1944-45 since report made on December 1, 1944. Lack of 
space prevents the listing of several hundred schools which have achieved 


Counties 
PE So nwncnddocsousseene (1943) OED, oo on (1941) 
I pri. oie Se es (1941) I ete diteiveiani ik ace (1943) 
SEE Sanco eakwedidwenteewas (1943) be ee ee (1944) 
Geemeereee - fides. 55~ 5 (1944) Prince William --... __--- (1943) 
ND Shes cn cate ew i (1941) Rappahannock ............-. (1941) 
SN i aed ee (1943) ee oo So (1944) 
rete ooo Se ee (1943) NE atta ccbGadnidkaekane (1941) 
lets of Wientt -.......:...2. (1944) NN ish nd cennin ockwenatun (1944) 
Cities 
ae eae (1935) 
Newport News ............. (1933) 
I a cnrenmapmiaies (1944) 
po RS ee eee (1944) 





















veterans and other projects connected 
with the conduct of the war and its 
aftermath. However, we recognize the 
extreme emergency of the present re- 
quest of the war agencies, and will 
fulfill to the best of our ability the 
objectives of these conferences through 
other media.” 


Suggestions for ac- 
tivities, organiza- 
tion aids, and other 
valuable material for advisers of Pan- 
American clubs are featured in “Inter- 
American Cooperation in the Schools: 
Student Clubs,” a new pamphlet pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. Prepared to 
assist faculty advisers of Pan-American 
clubs to organize student groups, the 
pamphlet traces the growth of Pan- 
American clubs in the United States 
and other American republics and dis- 
cusses the importance of these clubs 
in the development of inter-American 
cooperation. 

Copies of the publication, Pamphlet 
No. 97, may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 10 cents. 


Pan-American 
Helps for Clubs 


Wartime For the fourth con- 
Commencement secutive year the 

graduation season in 
America’s schools will be observed 
with the nation at war. The Third 
Wartime Commencement Manual, pub- 


lished by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, is a compilation of selected 
commencement programs staged in the 
spring of 1944 by high schools through- 
out the country. This Manual contains 
summaries of 47 junior and senior 
high school programs, the complete 
scripts of three programs, a bibliog- 
raphy, and some suggested themes. 
68 p. 50 cents. January 1945. 

Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The film library at 
the College of William 
and Mary continues 
to be operated by the Department of 
Library Science to strengthen the 
teaching of college subjects and for 
training public school teachers and 
librarians in the use of films. 


College Film 
Libraries 


The Negro schools borrowed their 
films from the regional and State film 
libraries used by the white schools of 
the same areas, instead of borrowing 
them from the Virginia State College 
for Negroes at Petersburg. Since this 
arrangement eliminated the necessity 
for the distribution of films to Negro 
schools from the Virginia State Col- 
lege for Negroes that library was con- 
verted into a local college film library 
for use on the campus to supplement 
the regular college instructional pro- 
gram and for use in training public 
school teachers and librarians. 
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Our America. MARY C. DAVIES, DON 
WILSON, and GEOFFREY 
O'HARA. New York: Robbins 
Music Corp., 1944. 

[his patriotic operetta, based on three 
great moments in our country’s history, 
can be performed effectively without the 
use of scenery or costumes—in the class- 
room or empty stage. 


Mickey Sees the U. S. A. CAROLINE 
D. EMERSON. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1944. $ .88. 

The map of the United States receives 
attention from Mickey, Minnie, Donald, 
and Pluto as they travel to see the Rocky 
Mountains, Great Salt Lake, the prairie 
and corn belt of the Middle West, the 
coal mines and industrial centers of the 
East Niagara Falls, the cotton belt, the 
Mississippi, and the Grand Canyon. The 
lively readable stories of their adventures 
furnish an over-all picture of the life and 
work of American people. Facts about the 
many sections together with the illustrated 
maps and pictures help boys and girls of 
third, fourth, and fifth grade levels to 
trace the journey throughout the country. 


You Can Read Better. ELLEN WALES 
WALPOLE. New York: Silver 
Burdett Company, 1944. $1.32 
(List Price). 

This new and unusual book has come 
ut to make better readers of all who 
study it carefully. The author realizes 
that few people read well and that learn- 


ng to read should not stop in the lower 
elementary grades. Effective drawings and 
real life photographs with up-to-the- 
minute articles and suggestions help to 


ike a book which can be of great help 


ill ages 


The High School in Transition. An An- 
thology. Reprinted from Clearing 
House. New York: Inor Publish- 
ing Co. 1944. $0.75 

During the years from 1936-44 the 
learing House, a journal for modern 
unior and senior high schools, published 
und 1,000 articles. From these, eight- 
een were selected to make up a special 25th 

Anniversary issue on the unsolved prob- 

lems of the high school. This issue deals 


| 


4 


with various phases of administration, 
teaching, faculty and pupil problems, cur- 
riculum, extracurriculum, and public re- 


lat ns 


sion Leaders, American Military 
Leaders, 1942-1944. JOHN R. CRAF. 
Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing 
Company. 1944. 

\merican military leaders represent a 

true cross-section of American Life. Sev- 
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Glances at New Books 


eral are sons of army men, graduates of 
the United States Military Academy; 
others have come from non-military back- 
grounds, from the plains of Texas and 
Kentucky, the plantations of the South, 
and from the industrial East and West. 
The names of Marshall, MacArthur, Eisen- 
hower, Doolittle, Chennault, McNair, Ar- 
nold, Somervell, Clark, and Bradley are 
known and respected by people all over 
the world. A study of their lives is par- 
ticularly appropriate. 


The Practice of Teaching. ALFRED A. 
KERN. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ed- 
wards Brothers, Inc. 1944. $2.25 
(Postpaid) . 

A new book intended for those who 
are studying to become teachers has been 
written by a professor at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College. It is usable as a text- 
book or as outside reading. 


Poultry for Home and Market. JAMES 
B. COOPER. Atlanta: Turner E. 
Smith and Co., 1944. $2.44 (List 
Price) . 

The story of ‘‘America’s most popular 
food enterprise” is told in a practical book 
which has been called “‘a guide to effi- 
cient poultry management.’’ It is de- 
signed for use in teaching the scientific 
production and management of the poul- 
try industry, yet is usable by the family 
with a backyard flock. 


United States Government Manual’ 


Summer 1944. DIVISION OF 
PUBLIC INQUIRIES OFFICE OF 
WAR INFORMATION. Washing- 
ton, D. C. $1.00. 

This manual covers the creation and 
organization, functions and activities of 
all branches of the government. This edi- 
tion contains the Constitution, a discus- 
sion of the powers of Congress, the courts, 
departments and agencies, publications, 
abolished agencies, and the emergency war 
agencies. 
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A useful, helpful way to 
appear your best 


Looked up to as a teacher, naturally you always 
want to put your best foot forward. One of the surest ways to do this, as 
you know, from the point of being your most charming and 


efficient self is to keep yourself alert mentally. Now, as 


you have undoubtedly heard, 
chewing some refreshing, 
wholesome Doublemint Gum 
seems to give a person 
a mental pickup so 
that you go from one 
thing to the next more 
refreshed and keen. 
There must be certain 
spare times that you have 
to yourself at home — per- 
haps when marking papers, 
reading or studying. Then 
is probably when chewing 
this delicious real-mint 
Gum would be of the most 
benefit to you. The chewing 






To daily match energy like this, a teacher 
has to be mentally wide awake all the time. 











seems to lift you over the flat spots so that you have a sense of feeling 
what Hollywood calls “all sparkled up.” You know Hollywood stars have 
especially appreciated chewing Doublemint just before “a take.” They say 
they seem to have more assurance, seem more relaxed and mentally awake. 
And, consequently, appear at their best. 


@ Last Spring, due to shortage of top quality ingredients, 
we could only make a limited supply of Doublemint Gum. Nor can we say now how much 
longer we can keep on making it. While we can and keep up quality, we will continue 
to send it all to our boys overseas. ... But when once more everyone can be supplied, 
rest assured it will still be the same delicious, quality product it has always been. 4 
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Tune In 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” 
Every MONDAY at 9 P.M. 


STATION WMBG 


AND THE NBC NeEtTworK 


A Famous Star 
of the Music World 
Appears on Each Program 














Yours... for the Asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps Available from 
Virginia Journal’s Advertisers: 


Cooperate with the coupons. They 20. ‘Exercise is Vital” sag ageh ae 
are eager to work for you. All you need classes. ety copies o ot 
do is jot down your name and teaching Physically Fit? leaflets a i 
position, with the name and address of for junior and senior high sc ce s # 
your school and drop the coupons in the dents by teachers of Hea r — 
mail. The material you will receive may Physical Education pv he y 
help you work up a lively stunt for a number of boys and of girls in classes 


i i y vered. 
dull Friday—or it may contain the key to to be cove 


the puzzle of some teaching problem. Your 21. A Pictorial Booklet tells you how to 
editor aids your search by listing a few visit Old Virginia via motion pic- 
pertinent offerings, but you will find other tures. Films on a great variety of 
excellent material by looking through the subjects are loaned without charge. 
advertisements in every issue. except for the cost of shipping. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, IHinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked. 3¢ postage is enclosed for each item. 
20. Zi. 22. 23. 24. 25. 26. 27. 28. 


Subjects or grade... .. 1... 2. cece eee rere entre eeee nee ewenneeenees 


ao) lk. cla we SME SO aeRO es 66 0s cccc ee pewee mene es 


24. 


MN 
wT 


The film “Scientists for Tomorrow”, 
which tells the fascinating story of 
the annual Science Talent Search, jg 
available for showing in high*schools 
and before other school and civic 
groups. The film takes its audience 
from the school classroom, where the 
search begins, to the exciting climax 
in wartime Washington, where the 
outstanding students attend the five- 
day Science Talent Institute with al] 
expenses paid. Free except for trans. 
portation costs. Allow one month 
for delivery. 


Reprint of an advertisement from the 
November issue on one American in- 
dustry’s plan for interchangeability 
of parts and its importance in con- 
vertising from peace-time to war-time 
production. 


“Manual on Opaque Projection” 
contains specific suggestions for the 
use of opaque projectors for lantern 
slides as well as pictures and text 
from current magazines and news- 
papers. 


“Heritage of the Soil’’ is the newest 
addition to the Little Science Series 
It tells of the new things made from 
farm products and suggests simple 
experiments that may be worked out 
by the students at home. Copies are 
available, free of charge, in quan- 
tities sufficient for each student. 


“Our America” is beautifully illus- 
trated project material on eight lead- 
ing industries, including Glass, Lum- 
ber, Transportation, etc. In addi- 
tion to the poster illustrations. it in- 
cludes a teacher's manual and indi- 
vidual student work books. Avail- 
able, without charge, for one grade 
only in each school. Particularly 
planned for the 6th and 7th grades 
In requesting this material, indicate 
the number of students in the class. 


Just as perfect lesson plans are not 
the entire answer to successful teach- 
ing, the blueprint does not answer 
all of industry’s demands of the fin- 
ished product. The automotive Prov- 
ing Ground tested your car for 
peacetime driving. It is now testing 
war machines for fighting men. Re- 
prints of the advertisement in this 
issue are available, without charge, 
in quantities for classroom distribu- 
tion. 


A lithographed wall display in color 
of the history of transportation from 
the first chariot to the modern and 
post-war bus. More than eight feet 
wide but may be cut in _ sections 
without losing its effectiveness. 10¢ 
charge. 
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These Might Be Your Pupils... 


and if your room were similarly equipped with visual 
ls, the pupils would please you with their interest and 


u 


responsiveness. 
Consider These Functions of Wall Displays 


Motivation: Large, colorful displays in themselves attract 
terest. In a geography recitation, for example, when a 
1p is used with a timely picture, or in a current events 
scussion, you have a perfect “geography readiness”’ 


lation. 


ssimilation: Nystrom maps now supply children with 
th the “‘where”’ and the “why” information, and con- 
in a wealth of material which children use in relationship 
idies. The new maps contain both natural and cultural 
terns which lead children to make comparisons. Com- 


risons, in turn, lead to the discovery of principles. 


esting: In the modern classroom, testing is used very 
yuently to “fix” knowledge of facts and principles. 
‘sts can often be made to take the form of interesting 
mes when your room is equipped with well-chosen 


maps and charts. 





222G—22" Graphic Project Globe. 


*olitical map of Asia. .Atwood S50FW World Products maps ; ...Finch 


Nystrom offers visual aid material for: 


1. Beginners’ Geography 
2. Intermediate and Upper-Grade Geography 
3. Air-Age Geography 
4. Physiology and Hygiene 
5. History 
How To See Samples 


Our representatives make regular calls in all Virginia 
towns and cities. If you would like to see samples of the 
New Nystrom visual-aid material and discuss the type 
best suited to your grade, send the coupon below. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the new 1945 Nystrom catalog and have your repre- 


sentative call when he is in this neighborhood. 


SE es ee ee een ee eer ry re ery tt 
RS Be aes Saha ewes ee we me OS RN ore ee 
CF ogc cv ewincccte sivas beweeesess RES coves pie ae wate ® 
Guarantee: 
We add this guarantee to that of t 
publishers that if, for ny reasor 
Nystrom publicatior re unsatisfactory, 


return them and we will cheerfully cancel 


all charges. 





FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


327 West Main Street Richmond 9, Virginia 
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ADVENTURES TO snp FRO 


) TOann FRO he 
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THE QUINLAN 
BASAL READERS 


AND ACCOMPANYING 
READING WORKBOOKS 


Net Price 

Postage Extra 
Reading Pictures, Readiness Book_____-_ $ .30 
Before Winky, First Pre-Primer____ ~~~ 21 


STATE ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 
WINKY, Basal Pre-Primer 
DAY BY DAY, Primer 
TO AND FRO, First Reader 
FACES AND PLACES, Second Reader 
BUSY WORLD, Third Reader 




















The Quinlan Reading Workbooks 


Net Price 
Postage Extra 


ADVENTURES WITH WINKY, with Pre- 


ana Ss CNMI ROI aia: “TE $ .18 
ADVENTURES DAY BY DAY, with 
SESS “SPS Ae SE anaes ee 2S .27 
ADVENTURES TO AND FRO, with First 
FSi EST aC SS SAT Be .30 
ADVENTURES WITH FACES AND 
PLACES, with Second Reader______ .30 
ADVENTURES IN A BUSY WORLD, with 
8 RE EPI .30 


The following Divisions have ordered one or 
more of the above Workbooks:—Floyd, South- 
ampton, Orange, Clifton Forge, Appomattox, 
Prince William, Alleghany, Botetourt, Bedford, Prince George, Powhatan, Washington, Cul- 
peper, Bath, Madison, Greene, Wythe, Lee, Surry, Page, Shenandoah, Clarke, Charlotte, Camp- 
bell, King William, Pulaski, Buckingham. 


ALLYN and BACON, 11 East 36th Street, New York City 16 


Virginia Representative, W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville. 


























